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THE ROYAL WEDDING IN ENGLAND. 


Punch readers as the “ Pigtail Statue.” The build- 
ing before is the Admiralty. 


From this point they 
Tue great poet of the Anglo-Saxons said ' repidly went through Ficcadiiiy, sil Paddington 


truly, ‘‘ The whirligig of time brings its revenges;” 
for, after 2 thousand years, the descendants of the 
S.xon Alfred and the Danish Canute blend their 
I'ves and loves together. and wait with a filial and 
juving patience their turn to ascend the throne of 
England. To come nearer to our own day, we find 
the hostile visit of Nelson, breathing fire and slaugh- 
ter, returned by the fair-haired Alexandra, breathing 
love, and bearing in her hand the torch of Hymen. 
There is something strangely suggestive in this re- 

union of the future king of a people whose ear'y race 
was so strongly impregnated with the same blood 


which now flows in the veins of the present bride. | Ch; 


But as Tennyson has gracefully touched upon this 
theme in another part of our paper, we Jeave our 
readers to pursue the question with bim. In obedi- 
ence to the natural curiosity felt by every class of our 
citizens, we devote a large portion of our present 
paper to the marriage of our recent guest, the eldest 
son of Queen Victoria, to the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark—a uation which has always shown a cor- 
dial feeling to our Republic. 


The Portraits. 


The last number of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER contained excellent likenesses of the 

outhiul pair, taken last September, just after their 
betrothal. We now present exact transcripts of the 
very latest photographs, made by Mayall of London, 
who is par excellence the photographist of royalty 
end ceicbrity. We are assu y a Danish gentle- 
man, who has been accus:omed to see the princess 
from her early youth, that our present likeness is ad- 
mirable for its spirit and fidelity. 


Arrival of the Bride in England. 


The yacht Victoria and Albert was built expressly 
for the Queen and Prince Albert, and is fitted up more 
for comtort than splendor. So admirably is it ar- 
ranged that, when the Empress of Austria was or- 
dered to Madeira, it was placed at her disposal, and 
m st cheerfully accepted. It has also had the plea- 
eure of bringing over to England the fair Princess of 
Denmark. After a pleasant ran from Copenhagen it 
steamed into the mouth of the River Thames on the 
evening of the 6th of March, and anchored at the 
Nore. Early next morning the yacht arrived at 
Gravesend, a town 41 mile. from London, situated on 
the south bank of the river, and immediately opposite 
the far-fame : Fort of Tilbury, where three centuries 
ago the lion-hearted Eliz: marshalled her forces 
to resist the Spanish Armada. The London 7% 
thus chronicles the interesting event: 


Landing at Gravesend. 


At omy dawn crowds of people in their holiday 
attire, and with faces as joyous as though it were 
their own wedding day, instead of the mere recep- 
tion of a foreign lady, gathered in the streets, with a 
strong determination of popul towards the pier 
whe.e the young Danish Princess was to land. 

day broke auspiciously, the sun shini~ ¢ with a splen- 
dor seldom seen in March. riyce was literally 
covered with boats of every size and Coneripees de- 
corated with the Danish colors, and filled with huppy 
pleasure-seekers avd sys:pathisers. Shortly before 
noon the royal yacht was descried in the distance 
dressed in flags from stem to stern, with the Prince of 
Wales’s banner and the royal fieg of Denmark both 
hoistc« at the main. In her wake followed the volun- 
teer escort of steamers, and craft of all kinds, cheer- 
ing and cheating, ringing bells and waving handker- 
chiefs as though they were ted. At last the 
yacht reached the pier, and the Princess came on deck 
and was immediately ized. Then arose a shou 
of welcome which made the welkin ring as loudly as 
when the King of Denmark wassailed in the halls of 
Hamict’s father. 


How the Princess Looked. 





The dress of a pretty woman is always wre | ; 


more es ally when she is on the brink of 
mony. e shall therefore describe it, despite the 
affected shrugs of those sham republicans who ignorc 
human nature, from a sheer ignorance of all humanity 
and true democracy of soul, The young Alexandra 
was dresi entirelv in white, with the exception of 
a few light-color d flow:rs in her bonnet, and wore 
what appeared to ve u very warm white shawl. Her 


color was heightened by the nervous excitement; but : 


there was an expression of delighted astonishment 
at the heartiness of her reception which was 
takable, and she looked every minute nervously to 
her mother as though directing her attention to the 
extraordmary enthusiasm visible on all sides. At 
this minute her father, Prince Christian, with her 
two brothers, Prioce Waldemar and Prince Frede- 
rick, came up to her, and it was evident from their 
manner they were as much surprised and de- 
lighted as she was. 


The Prince of Wales meets his Bride. 


‘lhe yacht was now fastened to the pier, so that it 
seemed like a of the street, At this minute the 
60 young ladies who had been selected to strew 
flowers before the bride eleet arranged themselves 
on each side of the path down the centre of the pier, 
each anys s basket filled with the earliest flowers 
of spring. At twelve o’clock the Prince of Wales 
arrived at the gangwiy, and, advancin 
future wife, removed hat and ty 
hearty kiss of virtuous love in the presence of the 
assembl: d 6. One would have thought that 
the good folks of land had never seen a kiss be- 
fore, for such a shout went up as never before was 
aeers “ ee, ee Princess eS took 
the Prince’s arm, » accompanied fami A 
went into the cabin. d v 


They Land. 


Ata quarter past twelve the Princess reappeared 
upon the deck. She had her dress, and now 
wore a mauve colored silk, with a richly embroidered 
violet velvet mantle, and bonnet of the same color. 
She took the Prince’s arm, and, preceded by her 
suite, came on shore, amid a bewildering hurricane of 
cheers never before heard in Gravesend. The 
Mayvress then presented a splendid bouquet to her. 
and amid the acclamations of the populace the royal 
party moved on to the railway station. 


Journey to London. 
They arrived at the Bricklayer’s Arms station at 
two o'clock, where they were met by that most 


splendid of all English regiments, the Life Guards. 
otering their carriages, they soon arrived at 
London Bridge, 
which had been decorated in a most costly and cha- 
racteristic manner. In addition to the triumphal 
arch, which was one of the most imposing and taste- 
ful ever erected, the } on the bridge were 
ornamented with statues of all the Danish Kings. 


rapid’y to his 
earnest 


Bet wee 1 the standards tripods were placed, in which 


the choicest incense was burnt. 
They enter London. 


At half-past two the young object of so mach tender 
and expensive idolatry entered the capital of her 
future kingdom, and the scene presented must have 
been a marvel and a mystery to her. Up King Wil- 
liam street, through Che pside, g thr 8t. 
Paul’s Churchyard, then under the classic Temple 
Bar, oft echoing the laughter of Sam, Johnson and 
Goldsmith, they paxeed the Strand, til they came to 
that grand artery of human life, 


Charing Cross, Trafalgar Square, 


where the stern moralist already named said the 
pulse of life beat fullest and fastest. We forbear de 
scription here, since w.» have on page 44 illustrated 
it. This is a ecene of historic intent. The equestrian 
statue to the left is the far-tamed Charivs L., that on 
the right is that o! George II1., well known to all 





; Chapel, 


station was reached at last and they went, 
amid an ovatiou of heart and lu seldom heard on 
earth, to the castled town of Windsor, 


The Marriage Morn. 

On Tuesday, March 10, the ancient town of Windsor 
was awake very early. On the meadows hallowed by 
Shukcspeure’s genius, thousands led, aod 
the same earnest loyalty to that endu idea—a 

woman—was everywhere manifested. The morn- 

g open.d cheerless and cloudy, but towards noou 
the sun burst forth, and as the fulke observed, “‘ the 
boy had his mother’s weather.” 

At half-past eleven o’clock, seven of the royal car- 
riages Jeft the castle and proceeded to St. George’s 
apel. The sixth and seventh carriages, containing 


| the brotbers and sieters of the Princess Alexandra, 


were cordially cheered on their way to the castle. 
Fifteen minutes later eleven other carr 
out, containing members of the royal family and of 


! the Queen’s household. Precisely at twelve o’clock 


the bridegroom’s procession left the castle. At sight 
of the Princess ra enthusiasm was redoubled, 
She had not the same flush: of excitement on her fea- 
tures which was visible on the occasion of her public 
entry, but she looked. if possible, more charming and 
winsome. 

St. George’s Chapel, 
in which the marriage ceremony was to be performed, 
was soon afier ten o’clock for the admission 
of those who wire entitled to be present on the occa- 
sion. In the archway leading into the nave a heavy 
drapery of purple silk, patterned with gold, screened 
the interior of the temporary hell, where the guests 
of the Queen were received, and her majesty’s great 
officers and royal household assem‘led to form in 
order of proccesion. ‘Through rifts ard openiugs now 
and then in the veil could be seen clouds of d 
and waving plumes, and glimpses could be caught of 
the aparimeuts where the wedving party rested for 
awhile before the principal procession was formed, 


Entrance of the Royal Processivn. 


After waiting a long time, the sounds of “ God 
save the Queen ” are heard without, and shortly after 
the purple curtain is drawn back and the royal — 
enter. The music ceases, and again the curtain was 
thrown aside, when, to the music of trumpets and 
drums, there enter, two by two, the royal family and 
the members of the Queen’s household, who marched 
| up to,the nave of the charel, while the chuir 
herald their arrival by performing Beethoven’s * ‘I'ri- 
umphal March.” oon after twelve the trumpets 
sound again, the drums roll, the curtai 
the procession of the bridegoum enters : 


It may amuse ou: readers to see how these things 

are managed in royalty: 
The Bridal Procession. 

The Bidegroem, 

Supported by his brother-in-law, 

The Crown Prince of ssia, K. G., and his Uncle, 

The reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, K. G., 

Fellowed b 


in opens; and 


| The Equerries of his Royal Highness the Bride- 


groom, 
The Gentlemen in attendance upon the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen, in attendance on his 
The Gentl tn cebodants epee reigning Duke 
e Gentlemen in attendance upon the g 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
The Baron von Wangenhcim, 
The Baron Gruben, 
Eq th yyy the reignin 
uerry to the Queen in ai ance on the 4 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
Colonel the Hon. Dudley C F. de Ros. 

Once more the sound of trumpets and drums is 
heard ; once more the cu opens, this time to give 
admission to the procession of the bride: 

Herald. Herald. 
Master of the Ce-emonies. 
Lieut. General the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, K. C. B.; 
The Members of the Danish Legation, 
Mr. C. A. Gosch, 


Capt. de F.lbe, 
The Danish Mivister, 
M. Torben de Bille; 
The Vice-Chamberlain The Lord Chamberlain 
Oo e 


of the 
Queen’s Household, Queen’s Household, 
The Viscount Custlerosse. The Viscount Sydney. 


THE BRIDE, 
Supported by her father, Prince Christian of Den- 


ma 
And by the Duke of Cambridge, K. G. 

THE TRAIN OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
Borne by eight unmarried danghters of Dukes, Mar- 
uises and Earls: 

Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
Lady Victoria a 
y 


General @Oxholm 
Chamberlain to the pins ot Denmark 3 
Madame d’Oxholm 
Grand Maitresse of the Court of the King of Denmark, 
Equerry to the Queeu in attendance upon the Bride, 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Charles Grey ; 
Adjutant to Prince Christian of Denmark, 
tain Casten id, 
Gentlemen of the King’s chamber, 
Groom in ba to the oo in attendance on 
rin 


ce of Denmark 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. F. Cavendish, 
Equerrics to the Duke of Cambridge, 
Col. Charles Tyrwhi 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Clifton. 


The Choir. 


Up the centre of the chapel is a rich carpet. Ne-r 
the altar is a raised dais approached by three broad 
steps and giving an ample platform for the accom- 
modation of the bridal and their royal relatives 
on either side. It is Cy covered wi h blue 
velvet cloth, on which is worked the old heraldic 
Tudor ruse, encircled by the motto of the Order of the 
Garter. On both sides, away from the space the bride 
and bridegroom will pee are crimson and gold 
eeats with fringes and tassels of bullion for the mem- 
bers of the English and Danish royal families. The 
old oaken communion rails have removed and 
their place is supplied with a low gilt railing to form 
a larger inc osure sufficient to accommodate the many 
relates who officiate at the day’s great ceremony. 
m the left of the altar the carved oxk screen work 
been removed, and is carefully piled away in the 
quaint old Chantry ——— of the munificent builder 
of the whole structure, nald Brey. In place 
of the screen are scats capable of accommodating some 
30 guests of the diplomatic corps and their suites, only 
a few of whom can see well at ali, so carefully divided 
and re-subdivided is every inch of space that com- 
mands any glance into the interior. Opposite this, 
on the right, a similar screen been removed, and 
a high, wide series of draped benches substituted, 
reaching far back into the north ai le—so that, like 
the row which faces it, not many of the occupants of 
the back seats can see much. is is reserved exclu 
sively for the few invited guests and friends of the 

royal family. 

The Knights of the Garter. 


At a quarter to twelve o’clock the Knights of the 
Garter enter, all robed and jewelled in their almost 
costume, headed by the Premier himself. The 

e a noble show as they sweep up to the choir with 
their eng. velvet mantles of imperial blue, looped at 
the shoulders with white ribbon, trailing after them. 
After them comes the Lord Chancellor, carrying thc 
t seal, and then the Archbishop of Canter ury 
Oliowed by the Bishop of London, as Chancellor o 
the Order of the Garter; the Bishop of Winchester 
as ite Prelate; the Dein of Windsor as Registrar of 
the Order, ani the Canons and Minor Canons ¢f the 
Next come the Diplomatic Corps, who take 


| with white collar and cuffs. and black 





Sot plnnes ender the seg pew. Shortly afterward 


Queen Enters, 
accompanied by the Duke of Sax and Gotha, 
the brother a py the Deine Osanact = 
«wate royal family and the Fe ayn of both bride 
bridgegroom then take their 8, p“eparatory 

to the ceremony, each bowing to the Queea 
as they pass her. 

‘The roy’! couple then took their places before the 
altar-rail in readiness for 


The Ceremony. 


The choir then sang a chorale, the music of which 
was composed by the late Prince Consort. 

As the solemu chant ended the prelates advanced 
to the communion rails, and the e commenced 
the service with the usual :ormulary. “ pare Se. 
loved, we are gathered her here in the sig it of 
God and in the face of this co ation to join to- 

r this man and this woman oly matrimony.” 
is a solemn pause after that dreadful adjur- 
ration, in which they are charged to answer if there 
was any impediment to their marriage, and then, after 
a moment, the _—— passed on to “ Wilt thou, 
Albert Edward, have this woman to thy wedded wife, 
to live toyether after God’s ordinance in the holy 
estate of m‘trimony? Wilt thou love her, comfort 
her, honor, and keep her in sickness and in healtb; 
and, fursaking «ll others, keep ye only unto her, so 
| as ye both shall live»” 

‘0 this the Prince rather bowed than responded, 
his utterance was so indistinct: To the same ques- 
tion, *‘ Wilt thou, Alexandra C»roline Maria, have 
this man to thy wedded husband ?” the reply was just 
audible, but nothing more, though, as usual, every 
ear was strained to catch it, 

But to the words, “I take thee, Alexandr., to my 
wedded wife, to have and to hold from this day for- 
ward, for better, for worse, for richer, for rer, 
in sickness and in health, tu love and to cherish, till 
death us do part, according to God’s ry! ordinance ; 
and therefore I plight thee my troth,” the Priace re- 
peated clearly, word for word, after his grace, though 
now again, when it was the turn of the young bride, 
she could be heard only to answer almost a 
and her cheeks were suffused with a ° 
and she seemed very nervous. 

To the question, “Who giveth this woman to be 
m:rried to this man?” the royal father of the bride 
only bowed and moved towards the Princess, who 
was removing her glove hurriedly. Then the primate 
joined their hands, and repeated the words, 

“ With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee 
worship, and with my world! a I thee endow; 
in the name of the Father, of m and of the Holy 
Ghost Amep.” 

And then knelt down while the prayer was com- 
mencing, ‘‘O Eternal God, Creator and Preserver of 
all mankind, giver of all once gee, the author of 
ever life, send Thy blessing upen these Thy 
servants, this man and this woman, whom we bless 
io Thy name,” was solemnly repeated, and then they 
rose, while the primate joined their hands and said 
the final words, “ Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder.” 

The service was continued to the 67th Psalm, the 
—— strains went pealiog softly through both nave 
and aisle, 

While these sounds are pealing the clear and ring- 
iog notes of Madame Lind Goldschmidt again rise 
over all. The Queen has flung smiles and kisses to 
the bride and bridegroom, and for a while her tace hus 
forgotten its sadness, aud the united procession of 
bride,and brid m moves toward the nave, both 
sending their acknowledgments of ti e smiles and un- 
spoken blessings that greet them from every side. 

And thus ended a ceremony, which has formed for 
a week the great topic of interest of one half of 
Anglo-Saxondom. 

The Royal Dresses. 

The Times says: 

“The Queen wears the simplest and plainest of 
widow’s weeds—a widow's cap, a black silk dress 
loves. The 
only colors which appear upon her are the star of the 
Order of the Garter, and its blue ribbon, narrowed to 
the width her majesty usually wears, across her left 
shoulder. She looks well in health, ‘but thinner and 
older, with the permane t traces of deep grief and 
care stamped on every lineament of her features, She 
stands at the window of the royal pew, a little with- 
drawn from general Nad 

The bride’s dre:s is thus described: “It is embroi- 
dered white silk, trimmed with silver, which can just 
be discerned in rich designs glittering between the 
snowy folds. The traditional white is not, however 
departed from, though over all she wears a slight 

with open sleeves of white silk, embroidered 
with silver, and which, falling tight, sets off her tap- 
ering waist and tless symmetry of form to abso- 
lute perfection. Her 8 train of white and 
silver is borne Mf eight young ladies, between the 
ages of fiftecn and twenty, the very choice and flower 
of the fair scious of our most ancient houses. 

“ The P: ince of Wales wore the mantle of the Garter, 
which concealed his uniform so far that only the gold 

overall and spurs could be seen to give any 
cation that he wore his uniform beneath. 


LAKE PROVIDENCE, LA. 


HEADQUARTERS OF MAJ.-GEN. MCPHERSON, 
Commanding 17th Army Corps. 

Our artist says: ‘‘ The 17th Army Corps, under 
McPherson, have been exceedingly fortunate in being 
ordered to Lake Providence, La. Their tents are 
pitched in pleasant places. I have not seen a po- 
sition anywhere ulong the Missi«sippi River, or any- 
where else, which offers suck inducements for an army 
“to stay awhile” as the banks of this beautiful lake. 
There is a little town on the landing, which is only 
fit and therefore only occupied for negro quarters 
and sutler shops. The lake is immediately back of 
the village, and not more than a quarter of a mile 
from the river, Immense cotton-fields stretch away 
om both sides of it, and beautiful residences, sur- 
rounded by elaborate gardens full of Southern shrub- 
bery, adorn its banks. Spring is already well ad- 
vanced in this latitude; the trees are budding, and 
the grass, studded with flowers, is covering the road- 
sides and gardens. Thousands of singivg birds in- 
habit the groves. Out of my window I see the movk- 

-birds, the redbirds, the bluebirds, the jays and 
orfoles chasing each other amid the eve ns, and 
every little while an immense flock of blackbirds 
comes tery ee Gey chirping across the lake. Ciose 
to the lake, shading the road, the original trees of the 
forest w' in groups, covered with the long gray 
moss Geom and ancient, and cactus planis, 
called panish daggers, fence its wa . 

* The soldiers are encamped all along the lake, and 
are in cy spirits and condition. Not one of 
them thinks of getting sick in such a place as this, 
where they can have all sorts of amusements. Boat- 
building was the first business they entered into ;' and 
now the lake is cov with all sorts of floating ma- 
chines, with soldiers rowing, paddling and sailing 
along. Fishing is excellent, and ducks and geese are 
pony. The foraging es come back en with 

rkeys and chickens, and the appetites 0: the soldiers 
23 anpenee by games of football, @tc.,on the flat 

elds. 

Maj.-Gen. McPherson has his headquarters at the 
residence of Dr. Sellers, the prettiest place on the 
lake. You know that Gen. McPherson is one of the 
favorites in the Western army. I shall take the first 
ae to devote some attention to him person- 
ally; and will only remark here that his corps is in 
sp'endid condition, the discipline of the troops very 
superior, and what I have seen of the Generul and 
bis mavagement confirms me in the belief, shared by 
others, that, God sparing his life, hia n»eme will be 
found amougst the :nost distinguished men of the 


war. 
“ In rgard t. the operations now in progress in this 








vicinity I cannot at present say anything. In k 
or two the strategies will be evident, and Tan war 
— important events soon to 
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Barnum’s American Museum, ; 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY. 


| Fg, MINNIE WARREN, the Em. 

poene of Beast » Sister of Mrs. General Tom 

» only 25 inches high and hing but i9 

pounds, is to be seen at all hours. with COM, Nivrr 

and other curiosities. SPLENDID DRAMATIC’ 

PERFORMANCES duily, at 3 and 74 o’clock p, y. 
Admission 25 cents. 
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WE commence in the present number of 
Frank Lesuin’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY: 


A new Romance by 
MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


the most popular living novelist, and the 
author of “Lady Audley’s Secret” and 
‘** Aurora Floyd,” the sale of which in Eng- 
land has been unprecedented. For develop- 
ment of plot, striking incident and masterly 
grasp of character, she greatly excels her 
contemporaries, while her descriptions have 
a life and color only equalled by Sir Walter 
Scott. The heroine of her new romance is 
one well calculated to arouse the sympathies 
of the reader; indeed, we have never read a 
story which commenccd with a better pro- 
mise of future interest. The sketch of 
George Vandeleur Mowbray Vane is a master- 
piece, while that of the stranger is powerfully 
drawn. We predict that ‘‘ Eleanor’s Victory” 
will be one of Miss Braddon’s greatest 
triumphs. Our illustrations will also ma- 
terially aid the reader in realising the scenes. 
Summary of the Week. 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The reports and even dispatches from this 
quarter are so confliciing that we have 
nothing definite to record. While one tele- 
gram fram Cairo announces the success of 
the Yazoo expedition, others state that after 
two fruitless attacks on Fort Pemberton the 
Union expedition had been obliged to return 
the way it came. 

The fate of the Indianola is at last settled, 
by adispatch from Admiral Farragut to the 
Navy Department, dated below Warrenton, 
March 19. He states that about 10 miles 
apove Grand Gulf he saw the ck of the 
Indianola, on the right bank e river, 
partially submerged, and with her upper 
works very much shattered by explosion. 
So the story of her having been blown up in 
the fright caused by the appearance of Ad- 
miral Porter’s mock Monitor was no doubt 
literally true. 

THE WEST. 

‘The telegraph says that Gen. Gilmore with 
a considerable Union force crossed the Kev- 
tucky river on the 29th of March and re- 
captured Dansville. At last accounts he 
was driving the rebels in the direction of 
Crab Orchard. 

Parson Brownlow reports that the rebels 
are concentrating all their infantry recently 
in East Tennessee, at Tullahoma, while their 
cavalry is being gathered in one body, 
make a sudden dash upon East dentucky. 
In Tennessee t! ere has been no fighting since 
the defeat of Morgan near Milton. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

On the 28th March a rebel force, consist- 
ing of the 42d North Carolina Regiment and 
a party of guerillas, under the command of 
Col. Brown, suddenly attacked a small Uniow 
force at Wingfield, on the Chowan river. 
Lieut. McClane, with part of a company o! 
the Ist North Carolina Volunteers, retired 
into a block-house, where they defended 
themselves with such vigor that, after a fight 
of over an hour, the enemy were repulsed. 
Gen. Foster arrived the next day from Piy- 
mouth with three companies, while ‘our 
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only affair reported during the week 
is contained in &@ dispatch from Fortress 
yonroe, which says: ‘The enemy attacked 
Williamsburg this morning, Sunday, March 
9 with cavalry avd infantry, and were re- 
~ jsed by the 5th Pennsylvania Cavalry, un- 
. Col. Lewis. At noon the enemy had 
retreated, and Col. Lewis had re-established 
his pickets. Loss not yet ascertained.” 


BATON ROUGE AND PORT HUDSON. 


By the McClellan we learn that a move- 
ment has been made against Port Hudson. 
The particulars are briefly these : 

The passage of the batteries took place 
on the night of Satarday, the 14th ult. 
quking the lead with the Hartford and 
Albatross, fullowed by the Richmond and 
Kineo, the Monongahela and Genesee, and 
astly the Mississippi, Admiral Farragut 
essvyed the passage, while the Essex and 
Sachem in the rear, with six mortar-boats, 
ept up aconstant fire. The Hartford aud 
Albatross passed the upper batteries in 
safety. The Richmond, after reaching the 
upper battery, was temporarily disabled and 
had to fali back. So was the Monongahela. 
The Missis ippi ran aground at the bend op- 
posite the cential battery, receiving the con- 
centrated fire of the entire fort for an hour, 
snd fighting most desperately. Finding it 
impossible to save her, Capt. Smith gave or- 
ders to fire her. She afterward floated down 
the river till she reached a point a few miles 
above Baton Rouge, where her magazine ex- 
ploded. Some 60 of the crew are either 
killed or missing. The remainder of the 
fleet are safe and ready for action. 

The army, under Major-Gen. Banks, pro- 
ceeded by land, simply to : ake a diversion; 
but after the Hartford had passed, and the 
experiment of passing the forts was ended, 
returned to Baton Rouge. They approached 
to within five or six miles of Port Hudson, 
and met portions of the enemy, who re- 
treated to the forts. 

There had been no other military or naval 
movements. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


No one has failed to remark the growing 
confi ence of the North in itself and in the Adminis- 
tration, Several causes have contributed to this 
better feeling, In the first place Congress, before its 
adjournment, invested the Government with all ne- 
cessary powers for raising men and money, and for 
prosecuting the war. In the second place, European 
complications have postponed indefinitely all schemcs 
of inter ention, friendly or otherwise, in our affairs. 
Thirdly, the ¢resident’s Procl»mation, wiiatever its 
other results at home, has caused a powerful reaction 
among the masses of Europe, and especially of Great 
Britain, ia our favor. Fourth, the South has shown 
marked and growing signs of weakness and collapse, 
while the North has betrayed no diminution of 
strength. The South has exhausted ita last resource 
for raising men, a searching conscription, to which 
the North is now for the first time preparing to re- 
tort, Gold has gone up in the rebel capital to a pre- 
nium of 690 per cent., while here it hus fallen off 
nearly 40 per cent. in as many days 

Besides ali these causes, the influence of which 
must be immense, the public opinion of the North is 
fast centreing on common ground; that is to say, all 
extreme opivions are toning down tu one calm, intel- 
ligent standard, and a Lrm, unswerving, patriotic re. 
tolve to crush out the rebellion, without insistiog 
that any p irticutar political dogmas, or a y school of 
*pinious, shill prevail in the end. This heppy 
change is evinced in a thousand ways, as is very 
manifest in the altered tone of the newspapers here- 
bfore holding conflicting and often hostile views, 
~ whieh have been understood to represent ex 

me opinions. Thus the New York Jndependeot 
pee ou behalf of itself and its friends: “‘ We 
— for the Union and Constitution as the 
te os ordained them with all men of all parties 
4 none this sacred end is to be gained only by 
tight ving the Government in this indispensavle and 
: —_ war. We scorn and repudiate the slander- 

“6 lMputation th it we refuse to give cordial aid un- 
— war is carried on according to our views of 
- and expediency, We hav: claimed, and d> 
: ™,and shall boldly exercise, the right to urge 
* dh overement and upon the public the highest 
U — hum tw action—the motives of Justice and 
s i But we do not refuse to work heartily with 
tees 10 choose motives far lower, Each man that 
be fe to the great end—an undivided nation—shall 

‘to work in his own way. We shall do the 
et Poe tolerate them. They must tolerate us. 
Philos — of every side, whatever his theory or 
the Phy, join im combining the total sirength of 

rest loyal States for the last and victorious onset 
rebellion |? 

On the other hand, the World, which is understood 
ne quite the opposite extreme with that of 
Which endeut, reproves that ardor of politics 
py would make patriotism subordinate to parti- 

te. a exhorts its followers to beware of being 

ss iy eee to the Union in the hest of 
of whether to the policy or the principles 
the ernment. Itadds: “ We say there is no 


tare ative honorahle to us as 2 nation, at present, 


* vigorous prosecution of the war; even thoagh 


be to — = t from Mr. Linroin’s administration 
the Adinj 


War for 


krapes among thistles, even though 


di*tration do its utmost to perver' 
abolition only.” a — 


1n the same sense the New York Times, frequently 
strong, but vever ultra, speaks 28 foll »ws: 

“ Nothing is more certain than that the great boty 
of the Demoer itis party, as wel as of the Renubli- 
ean, i« tho oughly loyal to the Government, It his 
no affinity with the rebeliion in any degree. Every 
instinct and every principle binds it to the nationality. 
There never was a graver political mi«take than t 'e 
assuming that because the Democratic party gever- 
tily fett constrained to condemn the management of 
the war, they were therefore opposed to the war 
its: 1f, and ready for peace on any terms with the 
rebels.’’ 

These expressions are auspicious, and are the more 
80 as they truly repres nt the popular feeling. The 
great hope of the rebels h-s been adivided North. 
Let that be dispelled, and the Nutional cause will 
have gained a great and decisive victory. 


A Ricumonp paper, of the 10th of March, 
contains 16 advertisements for substitutes. In one 
case $1,000 are offered. One advertisement offers 
$400 reward for the arrest of a substitute who de- 
serted after getting his pay. 

Txose who imagine they know all sbout 
the earth, and who desire to acquire a kaowledge of 
the nearest of the heavenly vodies, will now have an 
opportunity to do so. The first part of a book, bear- 
ing the title of “ Our Satellite; a Selenography ac- 
cording to the present state of Science,” has been 


—— The prices of the necessaries of life in Rich. 
mond and the chief Southern cities -are almost iu- 
cretible: Boots, $160 per pair; coffee $% per lb.; 
sugar, $ per lb.; whiskey, even th: worst, fetches 
$12 aut $16 a galiov 


— Gn. Weitzel, who commands the Union 
troops st Reasher Ci-y, Southern Louisiana, has de- 
tected the infamous us: which the rebels made of a 
‘lag of wfuce. Théy would tr cee old woman and 
then sen? her back with all the honors of a fig of 
truce. Two or three would thea with their spy- 
gl»sses nu: rowly examioe our defences, Gen. Weit 

zl infermed them that the next man who made use 
of aspyzlass would be shot. 


—— Brown, the rebel Governor of Geo 
issued a proclamation enjoinin 
State to cultivate corn and { 
ton and tobacco. 


Milit «Major James A. Hardie has been ap- 
poiute:l Assistant Adjutant-General to succeed Pro- 
vost-Marshal Fry. He isa native of New York, and 
has been in the artillery since 1843. 


—— Gen. Burneide hos issued an order assuming 
the command of the department of the Ohio. Indiana 
has m made into a separate Department, under 
Gen. Carrington, who is to report direct to Burnside. 


‘ ae is rman 3 A eo that, eer to the 
pposition o n. eck, no command will be given 
to Gen. Fremont. ; * 


—— Gn. Bragg has been superseded by Gen. Joe 


a eae who now commands all the forces near 
ultah 


rgia, has 
the planters of his 
in preierence to cot- 





published in London. The author is Dr. Le Veng 
D’Orsan. The work is illustrated with lunar photo- 
graphs of a size and sharpness hitherto unattained. 


Tue flect build. ng in England, ostensibly 
f rthe Emperor ot China, but really for the rebel 
blockaie-runners, seems to be destined ultimateiy 
for the American navy, or else, as the penny-a-liners 
would say, “‘as a prey to the flames.” For example, 
the splendid new iron steamer Georgiana, s:id to be 
more formidable than the Alabama, having on board 
a large and valuable cargo of supplies and arms was 
run ashore by our blockadivg fleet and entirely de- 
stroyed. On the 21st of the same month another iron 
British steamer, Nicholas I., was captured off Wil- 
mingtov, by the gunboat Vic‘oria. She is a large 
vessel of over 1.000 tons, and was heavily laden with 
necessaries forthe rebels. At this rate the ‘‘ Emperor 
of China” will soon lose his ficet. 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—The Maine Legislaturé has passed 
resolutions indorsing President Lincoln’s Emanci 
pation policy. 

— The niece of Oliver Goldsmith is now living in 
Hoboken, in somewhat reduced circumstarces. she 
is the aaughtcr of hix youngest sister, Kate Golil- 
smith, of whom Washington Irving says: “ What 
has beco ne of his sister Kate?” in his beautiful live 
of the poet. 


— Government contracts last week were awarded 
as fullows: 20,000 barrels extra flour, at $8 15 to 
8 49; 10u.000 pounds new |acon sides at $Y 30 per 
100 weight, covered; 100,000 pouvds new bacon 
shoulders, at $7 45, uncovered; 150,000 peunds yellow 
coffee augur. at 139 cents; 250,000 pounds hard brown 
soup, it 7} cents. 


— That excellent and most enterprising pxper, 
the Vhiladelpnia Jnquirer, has been restored to its 
original shape und size. 


— A grand bull will be given at the Academy of 
Music on the i4th April, for the purpose of raisiug 
funds to send to Ireland, to relieve the distress therc. 


— The funerl of the late Gen. Sumner was sul- 
emnized on the 25'n ult, at Syracuse with great mili- 
tary ppmp—the body lying in state at the City Hall, 
Upwards of 20,000 suidi.rs pissed the cvffin, to take 
the :ast look of one of our no»/est soldiers. 


— Mrs. Hough and Mrs. Murdock, of Baltimore, 
have be ‘n sent from their homes m that city, by Ure 
voxt-M«rehal Fi-h. in conseq.ence of having sons in 
the rebel army Many promivent Unionists have ex- 
pressed consideruble disapprobatioa at the pro- 
ceeding. 


— Quinine has advanced from $2 to $4 an ounce, 


— One of the fifteen-iech guns cast at Pittsburg, 
and destined for the fortific tious of this citv, artived 
a' Rochester, on its way hither, on th: 22d of March. 
These guns will throw a solid shot weighing over 
400 pounds, 


—— Intense! 
Maine Isst week, March 18. 
March the thermometer stood ut 
zero. 


—— The Aldermen and Councilmen are hereafter to 
receive asilary of $2,500 a year, iu lieu of their usual 
perquisites. 

— Tew th »usend tous of copper were shipped in 
1862 from the Lake Superior mines~—valuc $5,000,090. 


—G.ov Holbrook, of Vermont, has recommended 
that the 9th of April be observed as a day of fasting, 
humiliation acd pr yer. 


— George Ticknor Curtis, Esq., addressed the 
Democratic Union Association, Saturday evening, 
on “‘ Loyalty.” He denied that in time of war the 

ple are bound to xacceyt, without qu: stion, the 
policy of the Government; but argu-d that constitu- 
tiona means only—the ballot-box and free discus -ion 
—should be brough: to bear to remedy the evils com- 
plained of. 

Western.—Mrs. Phelps, of Missouri, sys that 
over 100 persons, once werlthy citizeus of Missouri, 
have died of starvation within the last year, owing to 
the ravages of war. 


— 3,000 Ibs. of Illino's .cotton—a novelty—was 
sold in Boston list week at 88 cents a pouud. 


—— Pos misters in Missouri have received military 
orders to prevent the circulation of a pumphiet en- 
titled “A Voice from the Camp—The Fate of the 
Union, or the Destiny of Mi-souri and the West.” 


—— Accounts from Salt Lake, dated the 224 March, 
state that the Humboldt Indians attacked the station 
eight miies west of Deerfield, killed the guards, 
burned the station, took all the stock, and did all the 
mischi f they could. 


—— Many families are emigrating from California 
to British Colu.nbia. 


—— Gen. Burn<ide’s chief duty will be to protect 
Keutucky from threatened rebel invasion, and to 
assist Gen Rosecrans. 


Sout ern.—Gen. Gideon Pillow, in a speech 
lately, the that between the two Presidents he had 
been ruined; Jeff. Divia had burnt $~00..09 worth of 
etton, and 400 of his slaves bad rua away on the 
strength of Pre-ideut Liucolu’s proclamation. 


— The following anecdote of the late Mr. Pettigru, 

of Charleston is genuine: 

person me-ting him in the street. accosted him, 
and s.id : “ Wil! you be so kind as tu direct me to the 
lunatic asylum ?” 

“Cert.doly,” answered Mr. Pettigru. “There it 
is.” pointing 1o the east; “and there ” turning and 
poing to the south; “and there,” poin ia; to the 
west; “‘and there again,” poin to the north. 
“ You cannot possibly go amiss.” 

When asked an explanation of this singular direc- 
tion. he said. 

“The whole State is a lunatic asylum, and the 
people are all lunatics.” 


—— Avong the miny barharities committed by the 
rebels must be reckoned their giving Lieut. Rarrett, 
of -n Ohio regiment, 190 lashes, because hh» won'd net 
revesl the name of the leader of the exp. ition fato 
Georgia, 
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—— The editor of the Alexandria News has been 
coa:temned to one year’s imprisonment for publishing 
the number of our regiments in Virginia. 


—— About cleven months ago, 18 privates, belong- 
ing to Ohio ;egiments, were detailed by the late Gen. 
Mitchel on the special duty of destr~ying the raiiro»ds 
in Georgia, They we-e captu by the rebels, who 
hung seven of them, nd confined the rest in dungeons. 
S:x have been returned in exchmmge. They have 
earh received a medal, $100 and their arreurages. 
Their account of the fienilike cruelties of the rebels 
is enough to stir the heart of every human being to 9 
fierce retribution, 


— A squad of nineteen colored volunteers for the 
54th Mass uwhusetts regiment, left Albany on the 26th 
ult. for the encampment at Readville near Boston. 


— Of 1,0 men in the British army, there were 
65 men who were six feet and over in heivht, and in 
the same number of soldiers in the French army but 
four; while of 1,809 recruits for the United States 
army 249 were six feet in heicht, or somewhat more 
than 133 per 1,000. Out of 8,632 persons who pre- 
sented themselvs for examination in New York city 
for enlistment, but two were under the prescribed 
height (five feet three inches). Ope of these was an 
Evuglishman and the other an American. 


« 

—— Wn. H. Seward, juv., the youngest son of the 
Secretary of State, is about to go into the field aa 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 2d Wayne and Cayuga 
regiment. 


—— It is reported that Gen. McD »well has been ap- 
pointed to the department of the Missippi, now under 
Gen. Curtis. 


—— The 9th New York volunteers, better known as 
the Zouaves, are now doing Provost-Marshal duty at 
Newport News. Great inducements will be offered to 
this splenid regiment to continve in the service. The 
greater portion of the 9th army corps pasged through 
Raltimore on the 23d of March, on its way*to reinforce 
Gen. Burpsidle’s army of the Ohio. 


—— Major Gen Milroy will most probably be ap- 
pointed Military Governor of Western Virginia, 


— From Arkunsas we learn that Gen. Hindman 
is at som? poiat in South-western Arkan+.s, endea- 
voring to reorganize his demorslized army. Gen. 
Marmaduke is at Clirkeville, on the north sid2 of the 
Ark-»neas, » town about balf way between Van Buren 
and Little Rock, Ho is reported to have a large cav- 
alry force. 


— Brig.-Gen, D. P. Woodbury, who has been re- 
lieved from duty with the army of the Potomac, has 
been assigned to the department of the Gulf, to com- 
mind the district of Key West and the Tortuy»s, 
—— has recently becn transferred to the depart- 
ment. 


—— By an order from the 
Western Virginia is includ 
ment. 


— A cavalry skirmish on a small scale took place 
at Chantilly on the 23d of March at five o’clock PM. 
Our loss was two killed, one woun‘ed and one miss- 
ing. on cavalry now invariably diive the enemy be- 

ore them, 


——Quartermas‘er Belger’s cnse, it is sxid in Wash- 
ingion, will present some sacy expor rs of official cor- 
ruption, calculated to afford *‘ aid and encouragement 
to the enemy.” 


—— The pay of Deputy Provost-Marshals under 
the Conscription Act will cqual to that of cavalry 
captains, and amount with perquisites to $1,680 a 
year. 


Naval.—The Navy Department has advices of the 
capture uf the 8 hooner Charm, at the mouth of 
Tadian River (nlet, on the 234 ult., by a boat expei- 
tion from the United States steamer Sagamore. She 
was bound for Nussau. N. P., with a loud of cotton, 
Alvo of the optase of the Spanish sleop —w 4 
at Charlotte Harbor, Florida, on the 2d inet., by the 
United States schooner .Juames S. Chambrs. Her 
cargo consisted o' coffee, liquors, shoes, ete. She was 
sent to Key Wi gt forndjudicstion. Onthe succeeding 
day the Chambers chised ashore the sloop Ida. near 
th: same locality. Her cargo, consisting principally 
of liquors, was partly saved. A rebel flag was found 
+ a Not being able to get her off, she was 

urned, 


— Admiral Gregory and Engineer Stevens have 
decl»red that the Nautucket is by far the best of the 
nine monitors built by Ericsson. 


— The gunboat Diligent, belonging to Admiral 
Porter's fleet, suvceeded in entering the Y«zoo river, 
above Haine’s B'uff, by way of the Cy prees an‘ Steele's 
bayous. She bore one regiment of volunteers, and 
was followed by four irov-clads and a large federal 
force. “The po-ition thus attsined will enable our 
fleet to get between Yazoo city and Hwine’s Bluff, 
placing the latter between two fires and rendering the 
evacuution of Vicksburg certviv. 


—— The prize steamers Nicholas 1. and the Granite 
City arrived at New York on the 29th of March, The 
latter was captured off the Bahama banks, The Nicho- 
las the Ist was tuken while attempting to run the 
blockade off Wilmiegton, North Curclin», having 

revieusly made three uneuc-rasful attempts to run 
nto Charleston. She had a valuable cargo of ammu- 
nition and m: rehandizc. 


Perscnal.—Gen. Hooker has sslemvly devied the 
romer set orth ina Washington poper that he gave 
a derogatory to Gen. McClellan’s military 
ability. 


— Ex-Presidest Pierce has written a letter to 
Senator Pearce of Maryland severely condemning the 
conduct of the administration in their arbitrary 
arrests. 


— Fred. A. Mitchell, son of the distinguished 
General who died in jouth Curolina, enlisted as a 
private in the regular army lately. The fact coming 
to the President’s knowledge, he presented him with 
a 2d Lieutenancy in the regular army. He had pre- 
viously scted as Captain and Aide de-Camp to his 
gallant father, at whose dewh he was most unac- 
countably mustered out ot the sc rvice. 

— Col, D’Utassy has. to use Victor Hugo's 
phrase. “come to atrigicend” He was married on 
the 2th ult, to a fair lady at Washirgion. 


War Department, all of 
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— Gov. Birry, of New Hamperhire. has cone on a 
view to the Ith regiment N. Li Y., et.tione! at 
Was'-ing*. 


—— Mrs. W. C. Gladstane seems to have caused 
quite a furore in New Orleans. At her benefit at the 
Varieties ou the 12h of March. when ehe performed 
RoswJind, iu “* As You lke It,” she reecived a per‘ect 
ovwion. The wewrpaper poets are also hymning 
her -ewty io the daily papers. Mrs. Gladstane is 
quietly assuming her natural position as the most 
accomplished actrers on the stage. 


—— Gen. Franklin and: his wife are on a visit to 
some friends in Philadelpbia. 


—— W.Gilmore Simms is engaged in writing a - 
tragedy on Benedict Arnold. . 


—— Baron Stoeckl, the Ruesian Minister, is at the 
Clarend n. 


—— Mrs, Jefferson Davis has been called to Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to visit her dyiog mother. 


—— Gen. Crittenden has gone to his estate in 
Kentucky. 


—— The Hon. 8S. Colfax will be the Union candidate 
for Speaker in the next Congress. 


— Col. 8. A. Gilbert of Zanesville, Ohio, who 
commands the troops at Frankfort, Ky., has Istely 
been presented with a valuable sword by the officers’ 
and men of the 44th regiment. 


—— Archbishop Hughes has 970 ounces of gold and 
silver plate liable to duty. With humorous ex»ggera- 
tion, the New York Express made it 12,040 ounces. 


—— President Lincoln visited Grover’s Theatre 
Washingtou, on Thursday night, to se. “ Hamlet. 
It was his first visit since he hus been President, 


—— We regret to hear that Booth, the tragedian, 
nee bape 3 in a very desponding state siace the death 
of bis wife. 


Obituary.—The wife of the rebel Gen. Braxton 
Bragg died at Tullahoma, on the 23d of March. 

—— H.A. Burr, topographer to the Post Office, died 
at Washington. on the 25th of March. He has been 
latcly employed in furntshing military maps to our 
Generals. 

—— Col, William A. Spencer, Clerk of the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland, died on the 26th ult. at his farm 
near Centreville, Queen Ann’s county, of typhoid 
fever. He left Aunapojis to enjoy the Christmas 
holidays at home, and shortly after arriving, he was 
proiestes with the disease wuich has thus terminated 

3 e. 


— W.G. Whiteman, one of the most distincuished 
merchants of Cincinnati, died at St. Paul, Minn., on 
the 24th ult. 


— Died a few days ago at Turin, Madame the 
Comtesse Auastasic de La Tour Maubourg, born at 
Paris, July 1, 1777. The lady was d ughter of Lafay- 
ette, shared with ber father the prison fare of Aus- 
trian Olmutz, and g»ined her lirerty with him by vir- 
tue of the treaty of Campo Formio, when he was 
exchanged for the Duchess of Augouleme. To all 
proper womuavly virtues the added in her life’s prac- 
‘ice such 8, ovial virtues of sentiment and charitable 
deeds as were to be expected from a daughter of 
Lafayette. 


Accidents and Offences.—Mr. Reither, 0 
Brooklyn, hx been senteuced to pay a young comes- 
tic wo had been in his service $3,000 for breach of 
promise. 


—— David Henderson, aged *0 years, who had been 
48 years a cler. in the Custom House, N. Y.,«om- 
mitted su:cide ov the ~5th of March, by jumping from 
a Brooklyn ferry »oat—cause ius.nity. 


—— Mrs. Hartung, convicted four years ago of the 
murder of her busband at Albany, and who oes 
execution by the operation of the amended Capital 
Puvishm vt law of 1861, wos declared free on the 26th 
ult., by the unanimous decision of the Court of Ap- 
peal The point decided was, we urderstand, that 

aving been once tried, her life could not egain be put 
iu jeoparuy. 

— Jackalow, the alleged murderer, has been dis- 
charged trom Trenton jail, no further proof os ob- 
tuinable. He has oeen three years in prison, and the 
money he had has been spent by the lawyers. 


—— A 50-pound gun burst at the navy yard, Wash- 
ington, ow the 26th of March, whive they were experi- 
meniing with it. A fragment weighing 300 pounds 

vanse . throngh the rvof of the battery building. No- 
y was bur!. 


— On the 24th of Mirch a gentleman and lady 
called at the house of Mrs. Lee, in Philadelphia, and 
carried off her child in a carrinye, alittle boy five years 
of age. It is supposed to be dove at the instigation of 
her husband, from whom Mrs, Lev 1s divorced. 


—-On the 24th March, about 4 o’clock, the new 
steamtug D. E. Cary, burst her boiler while lying at 
the foot »* Spring stre t, blowing the vessel to atums, 
killiog five men und seriously iujuring two others. 


— A liquor dealer, McAuley, of Baxter street, has 
been sriested for reerivirg al sum of money from 
some boys, knowing it to have been jound or stolen. 


— The old National Theatre of Boston, corner of 
Portland snd Traverse streets, was destroyed by fire 
on the 23d of March. 


Foreign.—the Court Journal says that Lord 


Palmerston geverully finishes even his busiest day 
with a game of billiards, at which he is a proticient. 


— The present scarcity of cotton has determined 
the British Government to encourage the growth of 
flax in Irelaad. 


— Mazzivi is on a visit to Garibal¢i in Caprerz, 
Despite the vignlance of the Au*trian police he passed 
through Austria without detection. 


— Apr ject is on footin England for coining a 
British s iver dollar for colonial use, the weight and 
value to be about four and one-balf English shillings. 


— Jenn; Lind sang at the Chapel Royal, Wind- 
sor Castle, on the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
with her accustomed brilliancy. 


— Mr. Peiboty. the American banker, who was 
on a visit. to Paris on the 10th of March, gave a mag- 
nificent dinner to over 200 of the English residents in 
Pars. Many of the most distinguished American 
citizens were al: o present. 


teChat.—The Orhawa Vindicator (C. W..) 

Boe tre editorial on the marriage of the 

Prince of Wales, in which Kiog Cunute and Shakes- 
wre’s Hamlet serve as ushers to the young Danish 
incess. 


0’ mdent hes sent us a conumdrum 
upou the beautiful sctrees now starring at a New York 
theatre. Why is Miss ——likeaham? Secause she 
isa West failure (Westphalia). 


— A conversation between two negroes on the 
strect, wos overherrd to this effect: ** Well, John, we 
are all free pow.” “Ah, Bill, that ’pcnds more on 
Gen. Lee than Mr, Lincoln.” 


— Prentice says he is nota betting man, but he 
will lay Louis Napoleon a trifling wager that we will 
corquer the rebl confederacy before he conquers 
Mexico—and Victoria may hold the stakes. 


— The Haverhill (M«s«.) Gazette affirms the fol- 
lowing as true: “ A gevtleman, with rather * seedy 
overcoat on, some time ago attended a funeral in the 
fashionable Grace Church, New York city. He took 
a prominent seat, but the ceremonious scxton sent 
him off to a free pew near th door A pompous 
little Lieutenant, wrering an elegant new uniform, 
was graciously sent to the eligible sest. On the con- 
gregation rising at he »inging of 2 bymn the seedy 
overcoat was purtially removed, displayin the 
starred shoulder strape of a Major-General. Urgent 
civilities were pressed on the distin uished officer— 

rayer books, offe:s of a better sest, etc.; but Gen. 

oka qietly dectined these flunkey attentions, and 
cone'uded hin Aevotion< in the frre pew nenr the 
door. heving erregionsly mistsken Grace Charch for 





a Corie ia featitutia:. fo the cherceter of 6 me of ita 
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SEE OUR NATION’S GLORY!” 
BY M. H. MACNAMARA. 


The lines of men advancing, 
The glitt’ring bayonets glancing 
In sunbeams merrily dancing, 
The néwle war steeds prancing, 

See our nation’s glory! 
These the men that never yield, 
While a weapon they can wield; 
To the foe they never kneel’d— 
Rather die they on the field, 

On the field of glory! 


mm. 
Now the lines of foemen near—- 
Listen to that lusty cheer 

Frem the men that know no fear— 
From the steady cannonier, 

Now moving to the front! 
Hear the cannon’s sullen roar 
Passing hills and valleys o’er; 

See the rivulets of gore— 
Many sleep to wake no more, 
In the battle’s fearful brunt! 


m. 

The battle flag ’s moving on: 
Is the work of slaughter done? 
Is the red field lost or won? 
Is it blood that stains the sun, 

So fiercely hot and red? 
Ay, the deadly contest ’s o’er— 
Hush'd and still the cannon’s roar! 
Proudly waves our flag once more ; 
But happy hearts will soon be sore— 

For see that heap of dead! 


PRIZE STORY 
No, 12. 


Army of the Potomac, near 
Fredericksburg, Feb. 28. 








THE GOVERNESS: 
A Tale of the Times. 


I. 

It was not a particularly cheerful day on 
vhich Margaret Lennox left her home among the 
Berkshire Hills, to go upon a mission of charity to 
the family of Col. Fitzhugh Lumkyn, of Alabama. 

We call Margaret’s mission a mission of charity, 
and we think with reason; for, owing to the more 
“chivalric” and congenial employments of the 
Seuthern matrons and maidens, Col. Fitzhugh 
lumkyn had found it impossible—or, rather, know- 
mg it to be so, he had not tried—to discover a 
daughter of the snnny South sufficiently plebeian 
aad enlightened to instruct his tender lambkins— 

nkyns, we should say—in the rudiments of a 
English education. 

With immense condescension and generosity, 
therefore, as well as reluctance, he had bowed to 
the necessity of things, and invited Miss Margaret 

ox to spend a year or two in his household for 
purpose, regardless of expense. 

In fact, he had offered Miss Lennox, through the 
medium ef a lady friend, no less a sum than one 
thousand dollars a year, and the high privilege of 

“ing treated absolutely—yes, really !—as one of 


" —_ family—his white family he meant, mind 
toe} spite of all this, Margaret had long 


But, then, she was undeniably poor. Both 
— were dead, and a little brother and sister 
re dependent chiefly upon her labor for support. 
~# two thousand dollars—for she would hoard it 
— make anucleus of capital for the future 
8 of her beloved charges, too precious to be 
vwa away, 

ae she did hesitate, for reasons of affection and 
rend that no woman who reads this need have 
~ ed, and that we, being a man, would perhaps 

ne if we attempted to analyse. 
~ the midst of her doubts a little (how dare 
Cal, little ?) thing occurred that did what even 
kyn's magnificent liberality and conde- 












scension might have failed to do—Edward Mallory 
resolved to seek his fortune in California. 

We presume it will be unnecessary to state 
what relation Mr. Mallory bore to Miss Lennox. 
He was poor as she, but had studied law, and was 
confident of success at the bar of the great Pacific 
State; so confident, that he earnestly endeavored 
to persuade Margaret to go with him as his wife. 

But her little ones ? 

“ They shall be my little ones, too,” said Edward. 

“But the long voyage, the uncertainty, the 
climate, the—— No, Edward! it would not be 
right; it would be selfish. It—it must not be!” 

And he knew that when Margaret once said “ it 
must not be,” it would not be. So, with much 
alternate weeping and comforting, promising and 
cheering, hoping and fearing on both sides, but 


.| with a strong trust, above all these, in the future, 


they parted. And Margaret Lennox accepted the 
position of governess and “ ome of the family” in 
the broad-porched mansion of Col. Fitzhugh Lum- 
kyn, in a fair spot not many miles from the western 
bank of the Alabama river. 

It was not, as we have said, a cheerful day when 
sheleft home. The sky had been lowering all the 
morning, and just as she placed little Edith in the 
arms of the old dame, with whom the two children 
were to find a second mether during Margaret’s 
absence, and had disengaged Willy’s fingers from 
her dress, after having kissed and hugged them both 
fifty times, just as she stepped into the stage, with 
her cheeks picturesquely streaked with tears, and her 
lips shining with the moist kisses of the little ones, 
the tain began to fall heavily. + 

Had Margaret Lennox been of an imaginative 
disposition, given to presentiments and the like, 
she would have surely foreseen ill-chance in her 
undertaking from its dreary setting forth. 

But she was not, fortunately. She was a sensible, 
well-educated, very pretty, almost beautiful, in fact, 
resolute, brave-hearted Yankee maiden of twenty- 
two, and nothing more. 

What more would you have? Lucky and thrice 
lucky he who getteth and keepeth the love, honor 
and obedience of such a Yankee maiden. 

So she gradually repressed her tears, and even 
smiled now and then at some odd remark of the 
diiver, who was an out-an’-out Vermonter, until he 
safely deposited her at the railway station. 

Here she bought the last magazine (we shall not 
say which, not being in the advertising line), and 
in ten minutes was whirling southward, apparently 
in calm and deep perusal of Mrs. ——’s (there! 
we were on the eve of identifying the publication 
after all!) thrilling story. 

We shall not meet her again until she has gone 
in under the broad porch of Col. Fitzhugh Lum- 
kyn’s house. 








pee 

Tue Alabama river is a very pretty river. It 
winds between high banks or bluffs, covered with 
verdure here and there, or crowned by a belt of 
woodland, whose outmost trees lean lovingly to- 
wards each other across the shallow, quiet stream, 
casting pleasant shadows upon the water. 

It is a very pretty river, but to run aground at a 
sequestered spot in the same, and have to remain 
aground forty-eight hours, in a steamboat loaded 
with cotton-bales up to within six inches of the 
pilot’s nose, as he stands in his little tower, in all 
his mahogany-hued glory—to experience this, we 
say, during a very warm spell in May, is not calcu- 
lated to enhance the appreciation of the river’s 
beauty. 

This being admitted, we confess that it was pure 
digression, produced by the vivid memory of a per- 
sonal experience,.and proceed. If ascending, or 
descending, the Alabama to a point not far below 
Selma, you were to disembark at the foot of a lofty 





bluff, up the acclivity of which you toil by means 
of rude stairs, or, if you prefer it, try the ascent 





knoll, under a few scraggy sycamore/trees, and 
flanked—at a respectful distance—by a semi-circle 
of small whitey-brown cabins, the large, square, 
heavily-verandahed mansion of Col. Fitzhugh 
Lumkyn, planter, horse-breeder, fox-hunter, bluff- 
player, julep consumer and Southern gentleman. 
The eolonel was a widower, and was further 
blest ( ?)—(ladies, we cry you mercy for that slip : 
let it go no further)—with three children. The 
eldest—the son and heir, Fitshugh Lumkyn, ju- 
nior—a chivalric young man of four and twenty, 
closely following in the footsteps of his gallant 
father, with the advantages of age, good looks, and 
athin varnish of education and breeding, picked up 
in the course of a two years’ lounge at a Virginia 
college. 
The second and third scions of this fine old stock 
were daughters, aged twelve and fifteen years, and 
named Eugenia and Isabel respectively. 
It was for the benefit of these two flowerets that 
their father had overcome his aristocratic repug- 
nance to the churl’s blood of the Yankees, and had 
invited Miss Lennox to become a temporary mem- 
ber of his family. 
As we explained before, he meant by this his 
white family—that is, his son, daughters, white 
housekeeper (or if she wasn’t white nobody but a 
creole could have guessed it), and himself. 
For besides these, he owned some two hundred 
slaves, male and female, and he had a fatherly way 
of calling them all his “family.” “A mighty 
likely family, too,” he would say, passing the 
bottle to some accidental guest; “ but——hard to 
manage,” he generally added, casting a mild glance 
at a heavy-lashed hunting-whip on the wall, as 
though that could tell tales of his long forbearance 
and mercy. On the whole, the colonel was an easy, 
good-tempered man, however, and his “ family” 
were quite as happy and lazy as the average of 
similar “‘ families” in the South. 
We wish, at this point, to advise the reader that 
it is not in the least our intention to give them a 
picture of plantation life, either in its white or 
colored aspects. Neither shall we describe the 
trials and difficulties of a teacher of the Southern 
young idea in its juvenescent feminine form, nor 
portray the many traits of character and habit of 
thought and speech-peculiar to such a househeld 
as that of Colonel Lumkyn, and arising from ig- 
norance, partial isolation and lack of moral or 
mental culture, as well as from constant association 
with the enslaved men who surround them. 
What then are we going to do? 
Why, simply to tell Miss Lennox’s st: ry in our 
own way. 
And so, andiamos, as the Don hath it. Miss. 
did not have to walk the meandering 
road from the bluff to the mansion. Colonel 
Lumkyn courteously sent his “buggy” for her 
conveyance, and in consideration of the fact, as 
announced by the colonel, that Miss L. was a 
“right pretty gyurl,” the dashing Fitzhugh junior 
volunteered to be her Jehu. “ Fitchew” (we 
write the name as the colonel, and, in fact, every 
Southerner, pronounces it, the accent being 
strongly on the last syllable), “‘ Fitchew,” said the 
colonel, with a wink, as his son got into the 
“buggy,” “don’t drive the mar’ too smart, I 
reckon the Yankee gyurls are skyarey.” 
“T’ll take kyar, cunnel,” replied Fitchew; und 
then, sitting in the vehicle, he called out: “Sam! 
you, Sam !” 








Fitzhugh driving Margaret to the Chase. 


A negro boy appeared slowly shuffling along the 


“A 


wide hall to the open door, with a “ Yas, Mass’ 
Fitchew, I’se comin’.” 

“ Fetch me the julep, d’ you hear, sir?” 

The boy went in lei 


appeared, carrying 

of holding about three pints, and nearly half full 
of mint-julep. That it was only half ful) was 
owing to the previous visits of the two Lumkyns to 
its refreshing stimulus that morning. 

Fitchew took a long swig, and handed the goblet 
back to Sam, saying at the same time to his father ; 

*Cunnel, the julep’s stood too long; it wants 
more brandy, I reckon.” 

And he and the “mar” were off, at a very reck- 
less pace, considering the nature of the greund and 
the condition of the buggy. 

The steamboat was at the next above 
when Fitzhugh arrived on the bluff, so he took the 
opportunity of stepping into the store, which was 
one of about a dozen shanties that constituted the 





magniloquently-named town of Marionville (that 
is not the exact name, but it being almost as sound- 
ing it will do), and having a word with the pro- 
prietor, rendered more bland by a few drops of 
“old rye.” After discussing which he helped him- 
self to about a square inch of “‘ Jamestown,” and 
waited in calm expectoratien for the boat. 

Miss Lennox landed in safety, and found the 
gallant Fitzhugh thus awaiting her. 

“Miss Lennox, I reckon ?” said he inquiringly, 
with a polite inclination, and furtively ejecting an 
infusion of ‘Jamestown’ through a knothole in the 
step 


“Yes, sir. Are you young Mr. Lumkyn?” 
asked Margaret, smiling at something, but quite 
self-possessed and dignified. 

“Of course; the cunnel—a—my father wished 
me—or rather I wished to—— Where are your 
trunks, Miss Lennox ?” 

Something in Margaret’s face had evidently 
made a sudden impression of some unusual kind 
upon the generally dashing and very-free-and-easy 
mannered scion of chivalry. 

Margaret pointed to her baggage, which was 
just landed. 

“‘Hyear, Caleb! o—h Caleb! come ‘year, sir!” 
cried Fitzhugh to an old darkey sitting with his 
feet in the water a few yards off. 

“Lor, Mass’ Fitchew, I ’year you!” drawled the 
old fellow, sauntering up as if he was walking in 
his sleep. 

** Look ’year, Caleb, pile these "year things on 
the verandah thar,and wa = em till I send my 
boy dewn for ’em. We can toat that little trunk 
if you like, Miss Lennox, in the buggy.” 

“I should like to take that portmanteau, sir,” 
said Margaret; “it has fragile articles in it which 
may be broken.” 

‘*Certainly; hand it up ’year, Caleb.” 

And gallantly assisting Margaret into the buggy, 


they started toward the mansion at a comparatively 


moderate pace. 

“ Are you afraid of horses, Miss Lennox ?” asked 
Fitzhugh, after just a moment’s silence, d 
which he more than once gazed with evident ad- 


miration, though not offensively, at his fair compa- 
nion. 


“I believe not,” replied Margaret; “at least I 
am very fond of riding, and until recently have 
been accustomed to a gallop every morning for 
years.” 

“Then you like to go fast, 1 reckon,” said Fitz- 





| 


} 


| 
| 


' 





| mar 


hugh, pleasantly surprised at a Yankee girl’s hav- 
ing courage and a taste for horsemanship. 
“Yes, 1 think it exhilarating, and delightfully 


| exciting.” 


“And you wouldn’t be skyared ifI touched up the 
, > 

“Try me, sir,” exclaimed Margaret, a little in- 
dignant at his continued doubts of her bravery, al- 
though secretly in considerable dread from the 
roughness of the road and the rattle-trappishness 
of the vehicle. 

Fitzhugh instantly “touched up the mar’” by 
giving her a ferocious cut with the whip, at which 


| she sprang forward with a bound that made every- 


thing crack. But the harness was fortunately 
strong, and Fitzhugh was, to say sooth, a capital 
driver, with a powerful pull on the ribbons. And 
besides, he was just enough inspired by his morn- 
ing stimulations to feel a perfect confidence in his 
skill and a complete belief in his luck, which, 
when combined with the actual possession of the 
former, are genrrally pretty sure to carry a man 
through a wonderfully tight place. 

There was a mile left between them and the 
house, and it was the best of the read, but when 
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Fitzhugh drew up at the porch (or verandah as 


they call it “‘thar”) Margaret felt a degree of | 


gratitude for escape from peril, combined with a 
mild suspicion of general dislocation, which would 
have met with little sympathy from the admiring 
Jehu, perh» ps, hxd he known the manner in which 
he was associated with these feelings in her min4, 
at the moment. 

*Cunnel,” exclaime] Fitzhugh, enthusiasti- 
cally, as the old gentleman came forward to wel- 
come Miss Lenn«x, accompanied by his two daugh- 
ters, and followed by about a dozen contrabi nos of 
both sexes and many ages, sizes anc shades of 
umber— Cunnel, Miss Lennox isatrump! She 
didn’t skyare a mite, sir, a.d I let the mar’ do her 
-—best, upon my honor!” 

With which lofty eulogium resting upon her 
debut, Margaret went in triumphantly under the 
broad verandah, and was duly made “ one of the 
family” of Col, Fitzhugh Lumkyn, 


Itt. 


Ir this sketch were a serial tale now, or a mode- 
rate volume, we shouid here have a fine opportu- 
nity for writ:ng many scenes in detail’ between 
Margaret and her pupils; many passages of local 
dialogue between the Yankee maiden and the dash- 
ing and enamored Fitzhugh, junior (for he bec ime 
seriously smitten, we sssure you, in defiance of 
Southern prejudice, chivalry and the rest); many 
genre portraits of peculiar characters both black 
ana white; many incidents of life and adventure, 
in short, as developed during our hervine’s resi- 
dence on the Lumkyn plantation. And to tell the 
truth, we are rather sor1y not to be able to indulge 
our opportunity to the full. But we undertook 
merely to write a sketch whose interest should 
hinge somewhat upon the present rebellion, and 
whose length should be adapted to the exigency of 
circumstances, which means that it should be just 
long enough to insure acceptance by the editor of 
the publication for whose columns it is written. 

Therefore we shall conlense the particulars of 
Miss Lennox’s first six months’ residence in the 
Lumkyn family, in the following terse but mas- 
terly summary of the situation, as per chapter. 


IV. 


Miss EyGenra LumMKYN (aged twelve) was lazy, 
good-natured and slow. She was the pet of the 
family, biack and white—especially the furmer, to 
whom she was “mitey good” in the shape of 
quarter dollars, old ribbons, collars and other femi- 
nine miscellanea. Her best friend and companion 
also was a very shady damsel named Cora, the 
black overseer’s daughter, with whom she had been 
nursed. 

Miss Isabel Lumkyn (aged fifteen) was haughty, 
fiery, obstinate, or perhaps we should say deter- 
mined, quick of apprehension, but resolutely op- 
posed to learn anything she did not like, or to 
unlearn anything she had been taught to believe, or 
believed, as it were, by her Southern instinct. To 
the servants she was condescending, but imper- 
ative. 

They called her sister Miss Jinney; but her they 
always spuke of and to either as Young Missus or 
Miss Isabel, in full. 

Miss Eugenia’s :ffections were sluggish, or rather 
languid; but, such as they were, were easily won. 
She hated nothing but study. 

Miss Isabel’s love was extremely hard to win, 
but would assuredly be worth having if won, from 
the depth and intensity of her nature. Margaret 
never won it, however, for Miss Isubel had several 
rooted hatreds and antipathies, and among them, 
the most unfathomable and dire was her hatred ot 
Yankees. A Yankee, of whatever age, sex or 
position, was her béte noire. 

With this character-outline of the sisters, we 
leave Margaret’s probation as their teacher and 
guide to the imagination of the reader. Fitzhugh 
Lumkyn, senior, engrossed by his various occu- 
pations as a Southern gentleman and and planter— 
as before enumerated—never interfered with Miss 
Lennox’s administration. She saw him rarely. 
He was often absent for days, at Mobile and else- 
where, and when at home only saw his family at 
meals, being apparently on horseback or asleep at 
the other times. Whenever they did meet, how- 
ever, the colonel was jovially courteous and affably 
condescending, and Miss Lennox gleaned much 
valuable information from him on the subjects of 
horse and contraband raising, hunting, ard the 
concoction of julep, apple-toddy and other generous 
beverages. 

Fitzhugh Lumkyn, junior, was—well, he was 
unquestiouab'y in love, and with a Yankee; much 
to tue horror and disgust of his keen-eyed sister, 
Isabel ; much tu his own discomfoit and to the con- 
sumption of diquors mixed and unmixed, and, we 
confess, much to the secret amusement of Miss 
Margaret Lennox, spinster, but affianced to one 
Mallory, then in the Golden State. 

At the expiration of six months from Miss Len- 
nox’s entrance into the Lumkyn family, the colo 
nel requested the favor of an interview. 

“Miss Lennox,” said the colonel, with his 
Southern gentleman air, “I cannot let this day 
pass without thanking you for the kindness and 
forbearance you have shown to my daughters, and 
expressing my approbation of your manner of in- 
struction (about which, by-the-bye, the colonel 
knew as much ag the late king of Madagascar). | 
trust you have found my servants obedient and my 
house agreeable, and that you will continue to find 
I—ah—you must not allow Fitchew to—ah—annoy 
you, cr—ah—I know he is a little wild at times, 
but our Southern blood is warm, Miss Lennox; we 
have not the cal”—calculating he was about to 
gay. but gulped and substituted—*‘calm habits of 
of life of the—the--ah—Noertherners; we do no 
bring our young men up to—to—ah—commercia! 
and other s dent»ry pursu'ts as general y 94 yor 
do, «nd the gener. ux fire of their—eh—} uth r: 


temperaments will sometimes—will—that is—you 
will socn, I trust, learn to know and appreciate the 


| fine gentlemanly qui ities of the Southern young 


men; we are much belied—much slandered at the 
North, Miss Lennox, and when you return I need 
not ask you to refute—but you will not think of 
going for a long time yet; a couple cf years at 
least, I hope—” and the colonel, fairly out of 
breath, bowed, and handed her a folded paper, with 
which she retired, unable or unwilling to utter a 
word of reply. 

Upen opening it, she discovered a cheque for 
$500, payable at a Boston bank. Let us add, that 
though she hid said nothing to the colonel’s speech, 
she immediately sat down and wrote him a short 


delicacy, and her perfect willingness to remain as 
long as he should think his daughters in need of 


lated for a visit home in the approaching summer, 
And her desire to see her little ones was not her 
only reascn. 

A young lawyer by the name of Mallory, whe was 
just rising at the bar of San Francisco, was ex- 
pected home on a short v sit about that time. 

v. 

Now we are going to do a cruel thing—cruel, we 
mean, to certain of our readers. We shall not 
specify the class, but simply announce that we are 
going to leave entire’y to their own imagination 
the filling up of the scenes of Margaret's vi-it home ; 
her meeting with her little ones; her keen dis- 
appointment, not unmingled with pique, and sharp- 
ened still further by an undefined fear of evil, at 


riedly at the last moment (and not to her) that he 
must give up coming home until fall, perhaps until 
the following year; her parting with home-ties 
again, and her second arrival at the Chase.’ By- 


kyn estate before. As the immortal Toots would 
say, however, ‘it’s of no consequence.” 

We rejoin our Yankee sweetheart, once more 
domesticated in the colonel’s family. The cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand, that swelled into the 
mighty tempest of the present wild rebellion, was 
just discernable then by far-seeing men upon the 
edge of the Southern horizon. The Buchanan 
dynasty was upon its last legs.: The President's 
upple was soon about to be awarded to one of the 
three aspirants for that somewhat acidulous fruit. 
Paris, disguised unter the furm of a general elec- 
tion, was soun to drop the doubtful prize at the 
eet of—— Whom? Thut was the question which 
Margaret Lennox now heard debated with all the 
fiery partizanship and intemperate prejudice of 
Southern feeling and character by the colone and 
his neighbors, in their occasional visits to the 
Chase. 

“What did they think of the probabilities, up 
North, when you left there, Miss Lennox ?” asked 
the eolonel, one evening (it is always evening in 
the South after dinner), as Marguret sat on the 
porch with the two Miss Lumkyns and a couple of 
neighboring Southern twin flowers, while the L im- 
kyns, senior aud junior, alternated between the 
verandah and the dining-room sideboard, with the 
father and brothers of the said flowers. 

‘I do not know much of political matters, sir; 
but what I heird induced me to believe that the 
sympathies of the people were with Mr. Lincoln’s 
party, and that he would in all probability be 
elected,” ans ered Margaret quietly. 

“Lincoln!” shouted the father of the flowers, 
youch louder than was absolutely necessary or well- 
ored, but which the late hour and other concomitant 
causes, perhaps, accounted for. ‘‘ What! elect 
that twopenny lawyer! That low, illiterate, raw- 
boned hoosier, rail-splitter to the office held by 
Washington and Jefferson and—— By G-—, 
madam, that fellow shall neverrule the South. No 
Southern gentieman would hold office under such a 
scandalous Government I tell you, young lady, 
the election of that man will be the deathknell of 
the Union. By the eternal , if I thonght that 
the Yankees could so insult us as to dare to elect 
such an abolition scoundrel as Abe Lincoln to the 
Presidential cher, 1l’d go North and pistol the 
hoosier with my own hand, by ——! And let me 
tell you, young wo——.” 

The Southern gentleman was evidently, in his 
enthusiasm for the sacred rights of the South, 
ibout to forget himself, for which, in a calmer mo- 
ment, say just befure breakfast, he would really 
have been sorry. 

But Fitzhugh junior, who was in an awfully triple 
state of aind, between his own Southern heart, 
the degenerate inclination of that heart toward a 
Yankee gyurl and the effect of his sideboard hospi- 
tality, here interfered, by vehement!y insisting upon 
the Southern gentlemen’s adjourning instanter to 

« game of poker. And, being se onded ably by 
the colonel, who saw his son's intention, and, be- 
sides had no objections to a quiet game of draw 
for a moderate ante, the father of the twin flowers 
was silenced, and ushered into the house with the 
rest of the gentlemen. 

We have given the above merely as a sample of 
che sert of thing that occurred every 20w and then 
at the Chase for the next month or so, the varia- 
tions veing unimportant to our story. 

Young Fitzhugh’s position was by no means 
enviable at this time. 

Just before Miss Lennox's departure for her 
home visit, he had made her a violent declaration 
f love for the fifth time, averaging nearly one a 
. month, each time being fortified and elevated to 
the pitch of eloquence by an unusually copious 
tipple of julep, or other fluid inspiratiun of the 
Bacchic order. Margaret had treated his former 





yrotestations with badinage; not unkindly, but 
with that pitying sort of levity with which a woman, 
conscious of another love, fustered and repaid in 
rer life, is very aptto treat such a declaration from 
ne who is indifferent to her. 
Andt +g ve F.tvhugh his cue, he had borne these 





note, expressive of ber thanks for his kindness and | 
' to leave the room, but his better nature prevailed, 


her guidance and companionship. But she stipu- | 


seeing nothing of Edward Mallory, who wrvte hur- | 


the-bye, we omitted to give the name of the Lum- | 


railleries well enough. But rendered, as he b:- 
lieved, desperate by her approaching departure. 
and made more daring and passionate by an un- 
usual previous libation, this last declaration was 
accompanied by a proposition which, though only 
couched in vague and flowery languaze (pick dup, 
probably, by Fitzhugh, in son-e sensation novel of 
the French school) and not particularly intelligible, 
as conveyed ‘through the glass darkly,” by the 
amorous and bibuleus, as well as chivalrous 


| Southern, nevertheless brought the crimson of in- 


dignation to the cheek and the eloquence of scorn 
to the lips of the Yankee gyurl, with a force and a 
dignity that fairly sobered and crushed Fitzhugh 
for the moment. 

Ke hesitated, frowned, bit his lip, and was about 


and with the best grace he could he made a really 

sincere and contrite apology, placing it all to the 

account of the devil, of love and—julep.” 
‘Nothing but the full knowledge of your present 


| exci ed condition, sir, could induce me either to 


forgive you or t> remain a single instant longer in 
this house. Even now, I ought, perhaps, to seek 


| your facuer and tell him of the insult @ffered an 
| unprotected girl, his guest, in his own house, by 
' his own son. 


But, sir,” continued Margaret, more 
calmly, as poor Fitzhugh began to weep—yes, 
actually to shed tears—‘‘in consideration of the 
circumstance I hive mentioned, and upon your 
solemn promise never to speak of—of—that is, 
never to renew a subject to which I cannot listen, 
even in the remotest manner, I freely consent to 
forgive you and overlook this most painful and 
huwiliating interview.” * 

Fitzhugh attempted to speak, but she motioned 
him away, and as soon as he had gone, the poor 
girl, who had borne herself like Minerva th:ough 
this scene, sank into a chair, and had a long, bitter, 
refreshing cry. 

Since her return then, Fitzhugh, with his perfi- 
dious passion still burning, though under a bushel 
of stern resolves, self-corntemnings for degeneracy, 
and the like, had kept his promise, but had been 
ten times on the eve of breaking it when the julep 
was freshly strengthened and largely partaken ol. 
However, he had kept it, and Margaret had seen 
his efforts and shown him her appreciaaon of them 
by her thoughtful kindness ot speech and manner 
toward him. 

Fitzhugh wasn’t a bad fellowin the main, reader, 
we assure you, and if he had erjoyed the advan- 
tages of mental and moral breeding that our North- 
ern cities and Universities afford, he would have 
been a clever, gentlemanly, attractive young man. 

As it was, he was a very favorable specimen of 
Southern young chivalry, such as is produced upon 
inland plantations. 

Havirg thus posedrour principal personages, and 
exhibited the status quo, we shall, in the next chap- 
ter, make a leap at once into the action of the 
drama. 





VI. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN is elected. Fort Sumter is 
besieged and taken by the rebel Charlestonians. 
The Norfolk navy yard is seized, and Fort Pickens 
threatened by a rebel army. The South is insane 
with the hasheesh o: seceesion, and Davis and his 
compee:s feed the mania with their traitorous drugs 
and lead the blinded people iato their toils. 

Northern men, women and child:en are fleeing 
for their lives from the Southern madhouse. Min) 
are slain by the way, many die from the de:dly 
sufferings of the road, some are captured and cas 
into dungeons and loaded with chuins; some are 
driven at the bayonet’s point into the rebel batta 
liuns ; some happily escape all these and are clasped 
in loviag arms at home. 

It was at this terrible crisis, while Margaret stil! 
remaine |, anxious and unhappy, at the Chase, hop- 
ing, wi-hing to return home at any risk, but de- 
tuin d by Vol. Lumkyn, who, for the sake of his 
own honor, would not let her go till he had provideo 
a safe and sure meang of sending her, and this was 
not easy then, when Northern ladies and even 
children were constantly arrested and treated with 
indignity and insult, on pretence of their carrying 
information to t.e Yankee Government. It was 
at this pecuiiarly unfortunate crisis that the colonel. 
who had.acquired a sincere liking for Margaret in 
spite of himself as it were, was sudder.ly taken ill, 
and in three days thereafter Fitzhugh Lumkyn, 
jun., became Fi zhugh Lumkyn, Esq., owner of 
the Chase and two hundred and twenty mighty 
likely negroes. 

Fitzhugh, jun., had joined the rebel forces before 
this, and held the positin of captain in the Alabama 
Hyenas, then at Charleston. 

As soon as he heard of his father’s illness he ob- 
tained leave aud hastened home, but only arrived 
in time to mourn the colonel’s demise. 

It was late on the second night after his father’s 
death that Fitzhugh walked wearily into the moon- 
lit verandah of the Chase. But late as it was, his 
sister Isabel met him at the door. 

“ How is the—fath-r?” gulped the c1ptain, in 
a voice struggling between reul anxiety and the 
effects of repeated att: mpts to seek oblivion in the 
etc., on his journey. A passivnate sob and motion 
of the hand were the onl - but all sufficient answer. 
He went with her into the dining-room silently, 
opened the sideboard, helped himself to a brinimer 
of whiskey, drank it in a breath, and threw himsel/ 
into a chair. 

Isabel lay weeping on the sofa, and for full five 
minutes neither spoké. 

Then suddenly Fitzhugh started, as if he just 
remembered something, and turning to his sister— 

* Bell,” soid he, *‘ did he leave any message for 
me, any—anything you know?’ 

** He told me to tell you, Fitchew,” replied Isa- 
bel, sitting up, and speaking firmly, “ to spend the 
last acre, the last servant, the last drop of blood in 
our cause!” 

* And I will, Boll! I'll eat the heart of the first 
Yankee [ c.tch, [ will, by —!” cred the captain 








— 
with a sanguinary oath, and the tears of whis 
and grief on his cheeks and io his ton-s, ty 
‘*But didn’t par leave any other worg 
he again. anxiously. . 
Miss Isabel’s dirk eyes flashed fiercely, ang 
voice wis Karsh and bitter as sh> answered “ 
* He left a message with the Yanke» gore 
I believe. She nursed him with the hope ofa Le 
no doubt. But——” Bey, 

. * With Marg—Miss Lennox ?” interrupted P; 
hugh, quickly. ‘ Where is she? why don’t a 
why ‘sn’t she hyere to give it to me? Call hu 
Bell, I must see her right away |” * 
The expression of Isael’s face changed ; 
of triumphant relief, as she said phony ~ 
—gone, thank heaven !” Tees 

“Gone?” cried Fitzhugh, leaping up, « 
Where ?—when ?—how? Who—who—” 
hemence choked him 8s» painfully that h. a 
forced to have recourse to the sideboard once al 
after which he swore a mighty oath, and was rush, 
ing from the room without another question whey 
his sister stopped him, with— ; 

“ She left the message in this note,” she 
and taking a note from the mantel, with the tj 
her fingers, as if it were red-hot, she handed 
him, adding: 

“If it had not been for the words of pa’s it ory 
tains I’d have thrown the thing in the fire Pi 
chew; indeed I would!” , 

Fitzhugh snatched the paper without a word and 
seating himself once more, opened it and began ty 
read. 

In a moment he said, ‘Go away, Bell; 80 ty 
bed—-go "long! I don’t wan’t you hyer!” 

She walked petulantly out of ‘the room, This 
was the note: 


Mr. Fitsnven LumMkyn—Sir: The 
circumstances under which you wi'l receive thig 
note forbid me to speak as sev rely as [ feel, The 
message given me hy your father in his last hou, 
will sufficiently explain my meaning and the cory 
{ lave taken—the only course in my power tp 
avoid the recurrence of painful scenes, which | 1. 
fuse to subject myself to. 

Had you not forgotten your sacred promisehaj 
you not in your headstrong pursuit of an cbjeg 
utterly beyond your reach, in an unworhy an 
cruel manner, rendercd your father’s lest momen 
full of sorrow and anxiety by your mad letter, | 
should have waived’ the consideration of my» 
culiar position here, and awaited your coming, t 
offer you what consolation or assistance I cvuld ¢ 
‘his unhappy time. But you have criven me fy 
to sez:k my way to my kin and country as best] 
nay. 
1H your sister Isabel had been sincerely anxiow 
that I should remain, perhaps I might even har 
braved the result, for Eugenie’s sake, if not {or 
hers, but—but you will have grief enough to bew, 
and [ wil say no more. 

I forgive you, and bid you for ever farewell, 

MARGARET LENNOX. 

This was your father’s m: ssage : 

“Tell Fitzhugh, Miss Lenuox, that if he a 
tempts to renew his suit to you, he does it under 
my curse; and if by threats, or persuasion, taking 
advantage of your isolated position among us, ot 

vy any unworthy means, he force or induce you & 
vecome tis wife, he will find that the act make 
him a beggar, and my daughters my gle hein, 
fell him he must send you in all honor’and safety 
1ome, at the earliest possib’e opportunity, unlew 
you are willing to remain and take care of my two 
girls during his absence with the army.” 

You know best why [ am unwilling to trust you 
with the fulfilment of your father’s kind, just and 
honorable intentions tuward me. M.L 

How Fitzhugh passed the remainder of th 
aight no one knew save himself. 

But the ear iest riser in the house found hima 
ready booted and spurred, and pacing the verand 
with impatient strides. 

“*Cora,” he cried, as that petted servant m 
her appearance with a pitcher to fill for the you 
ladies’ toilet; ‘‘ you tell Miss Bell to make ah 
and come down; I want to see her before I go; ¢ 
y«u hyear ?” 

“I hyears you, sure ‘nuff, Mass’ Fitchew. Y 
nollers loud ’nuff, 1 reckon,” replied the spo 
lamsel, not in he least dismayed or hastened 
the stern tones of her young “lord.” In 
moments, however, Isabel m.de her appearance. 

* Bell,” said Fitzhugh, in a low, concentrl 
voice, ‘*you knew of my letter to my father; 
knew of—you knew all, and you have driven Ma 
garet Lennox from this house. I am going 
her; and if I don’t find her, I’ll never forgive) 
Bell—never, by G—!” 

“ Fitchew, you're a fool!” replied his sistet, 
grily. “I never drove her away. Y<u 
yourself by your crazy letter, and I never thoug 
my brother or any other Southern geal 
could be so mean-spirited as to run after 2 wom 
who scorned his love, much less when that wo® 
wasa Yankee. I am glad she’s gone, sit! And 
you go in pursuit of her, I will write to Gen. Be 
regaid the moment you quit this house, and # 
him to have you arrested as a traitor to your °™ 
try. Yes, sir, your own sister will denounce J" 

Bell,” cried the young man, “you are*™ 
devil! But you’ve met your match! —_* 
up my horse quick, you lazy nigger, or— *"” 
ae exclaimed, as he vaulted into the 
“write to the general, if you dare! But if ton 
back without Margaret, you shall rue the day, 7 
Heaven!” 

And he galloped furiously away. 
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THRovGH many a peril, under every — 
brutality that the chivalry have been 80 e 
heaping upon defenceless Northern qenn® 
their evil destiny found amid the high) 
byways of the South, since the beginaing® 
rebellion, Margaret made her painiul way ' 
the border that divides slavery from trease 
loyalty and freedom. She was stopped, a 
threatened at every turning, oftener by r 
sex, be it said, than by the ruder prt of yor 
But here and there she met with hind- 
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savage chivalry, and thus she finally arrived, 
wearied, ill and destitute at a rebel outpost, in a 
small village, almost within sight of her country. 
men’s forces. s 

She had travelled the last twenty miles in the 
wagon of a kind-hearted old negro, who was bring- 
ing provisions to his master, an officer in the Con- 
federate regiment stationcd at the hamlet in front 
of them. During this ride she had scrupulously 
refrained from talking with the contraband on the 
subject of freedom, or anything connected with her 








own case or her feelings on the subject of the | 


war. 

But the grayheaded old boy guessed or reckoned 
pretty shrewdly the state of her case and the 
thoughts that probably passed through her mind, 
for, just before reaching the village he said, ' 

“ You’rn mighty nyear your folks now. missus. 
But you can’t git thar ‘cept Massa Clem sens you 
frough. I muss take you right to Massa Clem, and 
you needn’t be feared, he’s a real gen’l’man, from 
ole Norf Car'lina, and he’ll take kyear of you and 
sen’ you with a flag of truce, defus’ chance, sure.” 

Margaret felt considerably relieved by the old 
negro’s confident assertion of his master’s gentle- 
manly character and probable conduct, and her heart 
throbbed more hopefully tnan it had yet pulsated 
during her flight. But she cnly answered, 

“T am very glad your master is so good a gentle- 
fhan, and have no doubt he will treat me with all 
courtesy. How far are we from his quarters, 
now?” 

“*Bout two miles, missus; you kin see the flag 
frum hyear, over thar’, on de big hill.” 

“T see it,” said Margaret, after a moment's gaze, 
and they rela; into silence. 

“Do he ay dat paff, missus >” asked the old 
fellow, suddenly, about five minutes after, pointing 
to a small bridlepath that led off through a dense 
wood on the left. 

“Certainly,” said Margaret, 

Where does it go, my friend ?” 

“Fren! fren! Ya! ya! Dat’s de fuss time dat 
ever a white missus call me her fren,” cried the 
negro, chuckling wonderfully. “‘Do dey vall all 
the black folks frens up Norf, missus ?” 

“ All the good ones, I hope,” replied Margaret. 

“Um! um!” murmured the contraband, in a 
peculiar grunt of combined astonishment and glee. 
“Well, now, missus, ef I wur to git out of the 
wagon, and you and me wur to tortle “long dat paff 
for bout five milds, and didn’t meet nobody, we’d 
be out of de woods,sure’s you born!” 

“What do you mean?” cried the yeung girl, 
with a strange thrill at her heart. 

“Um! um! I means dat we'd be clean beyon’ 
Massa Clem’s sojers, missus; dat’s whet I means = 

“Let us go—let us go then, my friend!” ex- 
claimed Margaret, starting up from her seat. ‘Oh, 
let us go at once!” 

“'Top, missus!” said the old black man, in a 
decided but sorrowful voice; “I said ef we didn’t 
meet nobody. But we’m be sartin sure to meet 
some of Massa Clem’s sojers, I’m ‘feared. An’ 
besides, missus, old Uncle Joe’s to ole fur freedom 
now. Massa Clem’s a mighty good massa—dough 
ef I wuz bout twenty or thirty, now—but I’se too 
ole, missus, too ole!” and he shook his grizzled 
head with mournful determination. 

Margaret still endeavored to persuade Uncle Joe 
to guide her through the wood, and even resolved to 
attempt it alone, but at that instant the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs were heard rapidly approaching in 
their rear, and a voice crying. “ Hold up there, for 
an officer!” at which the negro instantly stopped. 

Margaret’s first impulse was to leap from the 
wagon and flee into the forest, for the voice behind 
her was, alas! the well-known voice of Capt. Fitz- 
hugh Lumkyr. Butan instant’s thought convinced 
her of the wild folly of such a course, and she sat 
still, though with a fast throbbing heart and pallid 
face, to await the event. 

“ Hallo, you, boy!” cried the horseman, as he 
galloped up, “did you’ meet——ha! Mar—Miss 
Lennox, by all that’s fortunate! Oh! I have had a 
hard chase, Miss Lennox! but thank God! I have 
found you at last!” 

“A chase, sir?” said Margaret, haughtily, 
though she trembled excessively. ‘‘ What right 
have you, Mr. Lumkyn, to pursue me? Have you 
forgotten your father’s curse; and—my-—scorn ?” 
she added, in a firmer tone. 

“ Thave forgotten everything! I care for nothing 
but my passion for you!” exclaimed Fitzhugh, in 
a manner and accent which plainly denoted that he 
had had recourse more than once to his favorite 
stitoulant on the road. 

“Get down, sir’—to the negro—“ and lead my 
horse, while I drive the lady to ——” 

“T have no desire—I would much prefer—oh! 
do not leave me, good friend!” cried Margaret, 
to Urcle Joe, seizing him by the hand. “ Recol- 
lect I am under your master’s protection, and I 
have no wish to ride or converse further with that 
gentleman,” 

“Dat’s a fac, massa,” said the old negro, stoutly. 
“Missus is goin’ to my massa—Massa Cunnel 
Claybun, an’ I’m bozn’ to drive her thar myself, 
ashe ordered me to do, sure,” added he, taking 
the ialsehood on his conscience, bravely. 

Fitzhugh’s face was inflamed with rage for a mo- 
ment, and he seemed about to commit some vio- 
lence on the old man, but checked himself, and 
riding alongside of tne now slowly moving wagon, 


“what of it? 


said, ina ing tene, 

“Tan L cope ty I believe, Miss Lennox, and 
you must ardon my violence. Will you not ?” 

Ne answer. 

_“ Teannot justify even to myself,” continued he, 
bitterly, ** the love that you have made my master. 
My sister Isabel scorns me.’§Am I not to be pitied 
Miss Lennox ?” 4 

No answer. 

“ By Heaven!” cried he, breaking out afresh, 
“Bell was right. Iam afool! But I will not go 
back the fool I came, on this chase. Margaret, 
ke cure! I lve you with a Jove, a patsidn, that 


reckon—ya! ya! 
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laughs at obstacles. Clement Claybun is a friend | expression of moody resolve on them that terrified 
her 


of mine. You shall be my wife yet, or my 
I go to prepare for your reception.” And putting 
spurs to his horse he was soon out of sight in a 
turn of the road. 

“Don’t you he ‘feared, missus,” said Uncle Joe, 
soothingly, as Murgaret hid her face in her hands 
and sobbed in the pain of bewildering uncertainty : 
“Don’t you mind what he said. He aint no fren’ 
of Massa Clem; I nebber see him afore in my life. 
An’ ef he wur, Massa Clem’s a gentleman from 
ole Norf Car’lina, an’ he’ll not see no harm come 
to you, missus, sure’s you born!” 

As he said this Margaret looked up and saw the 
first scattered houses of the village before them, 
with the gray-coated rebel soldiers sauntering 
about, or flung in groups along the wayside, in the 
indolent manner peculiar to the lazy habits of the 
whites in the South. 

They had not proceeded far before they were 
met by a couple of mounted o‘ficers, who bowed 
politely to Margaret, and informed her that they 
were sent to conduct her to the colonel’s quarters. 

In a few minutes she was in the presence of Col. 
Claybun. 

* Your name, I believe, is Miss Lennox?” said 
the colonel, a man of thirty-five or thereabouts, 
with a pleasant face and affable manner. 

Marguret bowed. 

“You are endeavoring to reach your people 
north of our lines ?” 

“Tam, sir; and if you will be kind enough to 
permit me to pass your outposts here I shall soon 
reach them, and be ever grateful to you, sir, for 
your gentlemanly courtesy to an unprotected girl 
in a strange land.” 

** T should be most happy to do so, Miss Lennox,” 
said the colonel, l-esitating, and evidently embar- 
rassed; ‘* but—have you a pass ?” 

“ T have—that is, 1 have an order from the com- 
mandant of the next station south, to pass me 
safely through his lines. My departure frem Mr. 
Lumkyn’s mansion—of which he has doubtless 
informed you—was too hurried to enable me to 
procure a general pass.” 

“T am—I regret this, Miss Lennox, for I am 
entirely disposed to aid you—but—my orders are 





very strict—and—and—in fact, you are accused of | 


endeavoring to convey secret information to the 
enemy, and—and I must detain you, I fear, until I 
can communicate with headquarters.” 

Poor Margaret’s heart sank within her at this 
last, ‘‘ unkindest blow of all”—com'ng on the very 
verge of freedom, to strike her with the “ hope de- 
ferred that maketh the heart sick,” and she bowed 
her head in utter dejection. 

**Don’t b2 down-hearted, young lady,” said the 
colonel, kindly, “‘you shall be treated with all 
courtesy, and ”—added he, with a twinkle in his 
eye—‘‘ your sojourn with us will permit a certain 
recreant cavalier to make good his defection by 
converting you to our sacred cause.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Margaret, starting up, ‘‘it is 
he then, it is Capt. Lumkyn who has used this un- 
manly method of detaining me, that he may con- 
tinue his persecution. I beg of you, sir, that if I 
must be a prisoner, you will forbid his access to 
my presence. I wish to hear nothing from him. 
Do you think it chivalrous, sir, to persecute a 
woman with a suit which she has again and again 
rejected? My ——I am engaged to another, sir.” 

“Indeed! This puts another face on the mat- 
ter, Miss Lennox, I confess. Captain—a—I un- 
derstood that the unwillingness to bring a sister’s 
anger and a father’s disinheritance upon the wooer 
was the chief cause of your cruel treatment of the 
cavalier before alluded to.” 


‘* And a father’s curse, did he not tell you that? 
But no, sir; were nothing but blessings to greet his 
triumph, I would not, I could not wed him! And 
if I have felt some pity for his strange mad .ess, it 
has left me now, since he has stooped to falsehood 
and treachery to—to—” Margaret’s emotions over- 
came her exhausted frame, and she sank back in a 
swoon. 


** Your privacy shall be Miss Lennox, 
and in a couple of days at the furthest, I hope to 
send you in all safety and fionor across our lines.” 
These words, spoken in a cheering, kindly tonep 
were the first she heard on regaining her senses, 
and looking round her, she found she had been re- 
moved to another chamber, apparently that of one 
of her own sex, while before her stood Col. Clay- 
bun, and her ebony wagoner, Uncle Joe, the latter 
bearing a tray with what she very much needed— 
food and wine. 

“The young woman to whom this chamber be- 
longs will return this evening, and provide for your 
accommodation; in the meantime,” added the 
colonel, “I leave you in good hands,” and point- 
to the old negro, he bowed and left the room. 

“Didn’t I tell you, missus,” said Uncle Joe, 
triumphantly, “‘ that Massa Clem was a real genl’- 
man from ole Norf Car’lina ?” 

“He is a gentleman,” exclaimed Margaret, 
gratefully, “let him be from what State he may, 
and I owe you much, my old friend, for bringing 
me safely to him.” 

“Oh! dat’s nuffin’ at all, missus; you call me 
your fren’, you know, an’ dat makes us even, I 
Now don’t you be feared, but 
jest eat on, drink, and let Uncle Joe alone. No- 
body shan’t come anear you, ‘cept Massa Clem 
says so, I’m bound!” 

And with his peculiar chuckle, the old fellow 
shuffied out of the room. 

After partaking of the food and wine with great 
benefit to her weakened frame, Margaret walked to 
the window and gazed into the side lane upon 
which it looked. 

But a crowd of lounging rebels had gathered 
there to get a peep at the Yankee girl, and their 
derisive and in some cases insulting gestures 
caused her to beat a hasty retreat; not, however, 
before she had recognized on the outer verge of the 


crow the festures of Fitzhugh Lumkye, with an 





In the evening the occupant of the chamber re- 
turned, and proved to be a goodnatured woman of 
the class ’yclept “‘ poor white trash” by the chiv- 
alry. ; 

She did what she could, with tolerable grace, to 
make Margaret comfortable, and left her to repose. 

After a fervent prayer of gratitude for having at 
length found kindness and courtesy among her 
nation’s enemies, Margaret laid down, though 
with the determination not to sleep, for a vague 
terror of Fitzhugh’s countenance still haunted her. 
But the exhaustion of fatigue and the varied emo- 
tions of the day soon overcame her resolution, and 
she fell into a deep slumber. 


(To be continued.) 





BOOK NOTICES. 


WEBSTER’S IMPERIAL 8VO. DICTIONARY, with 
over 10,000 new words, Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott § Co. 

A work like the present publication needs no recom- 

mendition, It is an absolute indispensability toevery 

household. This is certainly the completest edition 
of the work ever published, and is most elegantly 
tup. The 6 new distinct. Ls pons hen | 
ousehold every civil, military and com: 
establishment ought to have Lippincott’s Imperial 

Webster’s Dictionary. In addition to ite being the 

test o: orthography, it also contains an immens: 


e 
amount of eral information, an Encyciopedia in a 
shorthand Crerybody ean reed.” 


THe CaMPAIGN IN Vincinia. Philadelphia: 
George Childs. 
This is a well-written narrative of McClellan’s great 
wi fairness qui 





Penios cam , told with a ite re- 
markable in thle Ene of bitter discussion by con. | 


flicting strategies. A map of the campaign would 
have greatly added to the interest, It is, however, 
too near our own day to judge 
the present unhappy war. 





SeveRE WINTERS.—TxHe present winter 
has been very severe in Spain and Russia, and very 
mild in England. The following facts in regard to 
acvere cold w in ious yearr in a are 
compiled from foreign Joarnale: In 1709 the cold was 
extensive hout the whole of Europe; the 
Adriatic was completely frozen over; a general and 
destructive famine prevailed ; food of the first neces- 
sity ws at exorbitant ; 


princes. Cattle perished from coid and hun: 
crops in the year following were very abu it. In 
1748 the thermometer at St. ag ay fell to 22 deg. 
below zero Fahrenheit, On the of December 
th. glass fell to nine deg. below zero, and the ice at 
Brussels was 124 inches thick. In 178 the cold was 
excessive, and the army of Gen, egru invaded 
Holland by crossing the Wahal on the ice, In 1812,a 
winter rendered memorable from the disasters of the 
French army io Russia, the thermometer on the 26th 
of November marked 8.50 deg. below zero. In 1820 
the cold in Europe was very rigorous. On the 10th 
of January the thermomettr at Berlin fell to four 
deg. below zero, and at Brussels to 9.50 below zero. 
It was in this year that the palace 

Ora’ was destroyed by fire. Un the 25th of January, 
1823, the thermometer at Brussels fel! to 6 25 below 
zero. In 1945 the winter was long and severe. The 
thermometer at Berlin fell to 2 50 below zero; Stras- 
burg, six above zero; Paris, 9.50; and at Brussels it 
stood at five below zero. 


Facts about CaRDINALS.—The following 
facts sre taken from the “‘ Pontifical Annuary” for 


1863: The number of cardinals at present is 59; one | 
created by Leo XII., 17 by Gregory XVI., and 41 by | 


the reigning Pontiff. Of these members of the Sa- 
cred College, four are more than 80 years old, 14 above 
70, 25 above 70, and 14 above 50; only one, Cardinal 
Milesi, has not reached his 50th yeur. 11 nels? 
hats are vacant; 62 cardinals have died duriog Pio 
Nono’s reign. The first and last of these were 
Frenchmen, Cardinals Bernet and Morlot. There are 
three Criental and seven Latin patriarchs, and an end- 
less series of ecclesiastical provinces of ail kiods of 
of 1,086 sees (852 with residences and 234 in partibus), 
and 145 vicariates prefectures and del ons. Pio 
Nono has contributed to this enormous ecclesiastical 
development the creation of nine metropolitan 


sees, four arch’ ——— and ° bishoprios, 42 arch- ' 
cs 


bishoprics and 195 “a 14 - 
ates, a delegation and five prefectures. <a 


ViTaLity In Horses.—Some experiments 
have recently been made in France, by persone skilled 
in the veterinary art, with a view of ascertaining how 
long horses can live without food in certain contin- 
gencies, as, for example, being shut up in besieged 
places. These results have been achieved: A horse 
muy live for 25 days without solid food, and only 
driuk. He may live 17 days without eating or driok- 
ing. He can live only five or when consuming 
solid food without drinking. ert solid alj- 
ment for the space of 10 days, but with an insufficient 

uantity ef drink, the stomach is worn out. The 
Shove ‘acts show the import«nce of water in the sus- 
tenance of the horse, and (he desire the animal must 
feel to be supplied with it. A horse which has been 
deprived ef water for the space of three days drank 
11 galions in the space of three minutes, 


Enouiish Gop aNnpD Frencu Wrr.—Tal- 
leyrand had one of the most ——~ f salons in Paris, 
for all the politicians and diplomatists of that day were 
wits and cunversationalists, Diplomacy had not then 
taken the mysterious and sombre aspect it has as- 
sumed in modern days, because ia those days 
it had too much to do, and necded not the affectation 


of importance ; just as, since the invention of tele- | 


—_ and railroads, there seems to have been in the 
politieal world nothing extraordinary enough to com- 
l messenger. In later 


—_ ee loved wit better than conversation. | 


6 accomplished niece, the Duchess de 
Dinc, to entertaia other 
with some of the foreign ambass.dors, old friends and 
old foes, into his own room, and play a scientific rub- 
ber, the in of which it was curious to watch, 
seeing that the talents which were employed to settle 
the division of Europe at the Co sof Vienna were 
now all concen on the . The 8 
were gold (Napoleo..s), but they often reached 
the sums of thou 


se offrancs. One evening, at the 
termination of one of these parties, the E am- 
bassador suddenly dived beneath the table and began 


on the carpet. 
is your Excellency about?” said Talley 


- Looking for a Napoleon which has fallen.” 

“ Wait an iostant,” says Talleyrand, with a twivkle 
poy Ln el i Ag ty and a sarcastic twist of his thin 
and cis! lups, “‘ you cannot see to find so small a 

‘At be spoke he twisted a thousand free bill into a 
paper match, and setting fire to it, held it to the 


fambli 


or What are you about?” exclaimed the astouvded 

oy , pausing cn his hands and , and 
up. 

“ Merely lighting your Exce! ” Talley- 

N ry oe 0 clkequlatte for servant it who should 


the military merits of 





prices; at Paris bread made of 
oaten flour was served at the tables of the rich - = | 
r. e 





of the Prince of 


All comprised, the Catholic hierarchy consists ' 





» he would retire | 


couseny, both the 
larity. Harnden’s Express is not only the oldest out 
Fo Se age waa 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Wnuat is the greatest curicsity in the 
world? A woman’s, 
Wnuaat is taken irom you before you get it? 
Your portrait. 
Wry js the letter L, in the word military, 


like [av girl’s nose? Because it stands between 
two “I's.” 


A counTRY girl was spilt from a wagon at 
pe me gg By a «nd had a)l her finery mu-sed and 


dirtied. lay for some time insensible. Her first 
trembling exclama on was: “I hope 
there is no editor in sight!” 

Impupent Questions. — To ask an un- 
married how old she is, 

To aska if he ever told a lie. 


To ask a doctor how man erts be hes killed, 
To ask a minister whoteee he ever aid anything 


To ask a merchant whether he ever cheated a 
T. 
To ask an editor the name of any of his corre- 


ents. 
To ask a young lady whether she would like a beau, 
To ask a subscriber if he has paid the printer. 


A Duer. 

Tm going to be married-a charmia 1! 
To think of her sets my por tbeuin ae 
She knows French and musio—talks sensibly, too; 
And makes a good pudding 

Do you she will do? 
Pr to be marsied-—a net youn i 
m going le mau i 
Ah, well knew how my poor heart to trepan| 
He’s courtly and clever, tender and true, 
And vows that he loves me— 

Do you think he will do? 


‘¢ Wuen I goes a-shoppiny,” said an ol. 
lady, “‘Lallers asks for what I wants, and if 
have it, and its suitable, and I feel inclined to take i 
and it’s cheap, and it can’t be Y ... at any place for 
less, I almost allers takes it, without chaffe: abou 
it all day, a8 most people do.” 

“ WuaT are you driving at- now,” asked 
we of a triend the other day, whom we met in Fulton 
street. ; 

“ Weli, I have just completed a hard four years 
job,” said he, shaking us by the hand, 

«' How is that # 

“ Why, I got married last night. I’ve worked hard 
for it four years.” 


A saILor dropped out of the rigging of a 
ship-of war, some 15 gr 20 fect, and fell plump on the 


lieutenant. 
‘* Wretch |” said the officer, ‘where did you come 
from ?” 


- came from old Ireland, your honor,” was the 
reply. 

A Poor old bachelor, after coming out of 
the small end of the horn in all his matrimonial at- 
tempts, pathetically exciaimes: 

* When I remember all 

The girls I met er 

I feel like a rooster in the fall, 
Exposed to every weather. 

I feel like one who treads alone 
Some barnyard all deserted, 

Whose oats is fied, whose hens is dead, 
And off to market started.” 


A cCOTEMPORARY inquires if the young 
ladies of the present day are fitted for wives? We 
think it a much more important inquiry whether they 
are fitted for husbands. . 


SHAKESPEARE must have had the following 
ideas in his mind when he wrote *‘ Sweet are the uses 
of -adversity:” ‘You wear out your old clothes, 
You are not troubled with many visitors. Xou are 
exonerated from making calls. Cro sing-sweepers 
do not molest you. Bores do not bore you. Sponges 
do not haunt your table. Tax- rers hurry past 
your coor, Itinerant bands do not play — 

our window. You avoid the nuisance of serv og on 
uries. You are not persecuted to stand godfather. 

0 one thinks vf presenting you with a testimonial. 
No tradesman irritutes you by asking: ‘‘Is there 
any other little article to-day, sir?” begging letter- 
writers leave you alone, Impostors know it is use- 
less to bleed you. You ge temperance. You 
swallow infinitely less poison than others. Flatter- 
ers do not shoot rubbish into your ear. You 
are saved many a debt, maoy a deception, many a 
headache. And lastly, if you have a true fri in 
the world a are sure, in avery short space of time, 
to learn it!” 


Tae New Orleans darkeys have consider- 
able humor. A correrpondent says: ‘‘ One boatload 
came alongside our vessel, and at once was greeted 
with a running fire of inte ries and epithets. 
A certain lieutenant distinguished himself by his ex- 
ploits in this line, but ultimately was put to rout by 
asable boatman, Having exhaurted his quiver, he 
borrowed a shait of more practical character. 

“ * Do you take in washing?’ said he. ‘ I want some 
washing done.’ 

With a used Lame on his upturned countenance, 


“*? Pears you dol’ 
The hit was obvious, and elicited roars of applause. 


An INcIDENT IN A Rattway Car.—Mon- 
ster—I’m afraid I’m gating on your crinoline, ma’am! 

Affuble Young Lady » never mind, it’s of no 
consequence; you can’t hurt it. 

Monster—No, ma’am, it’s not that; but the con- 
founded thing hurts me, 


“Are you not afraid your wife will get 
married again when you die ?” 

“T hope she may, as there will be one man in the 
world who will know how to pity me.” 


“Ie I keep on dyeing my whiskers, they'll 


draft me for under forty-five,” said a lexed citi- 
zen; “and if I leave off dyeing ’em, Polly won't have 
me. Anyhow, I late T'm in a tarn fix, for I 


hate fighting, and can’t give up Polly.” 

“How dreadful that cigar smells!” ex- 
claimed Osage acompanion ; “‘ why, it’s an awful 
smelling thing 

“Oh, no; ivs not the cigar that smells,” was the 


sa What is it, then ?” inquired Cushing. 

“ Why, ivs your nose that smells, of course ; that’s 
what noses are made jor.” 

Tue Charleston M 
during the recent con 


declares that once 
ween Gena. Hunter 


and Foster they came to blows, F ster striking Hun- 


ter in the face, and latter retaliating of 
Foster’s head with aout of wood. ” 








Amonc the rising paysictons of the day, 


Dr. J. Walter Scott, of the New-York Medical Insti- 
tute of and H 


ypiene. No. 8 Union equare, 
is attracting attention by success in curing acute 
and chronic . Some of his remarkable cures 
pam he pth hy Sy on Sot of 
our most prominent citizens, practice in 
coming one of the most extensive in the city. 


HAaRNDEN’s Express.—The oldest Express 


Company in the cou with its usual en 

of Dacinvon, han comtribased 

our soldiers in the camp, 

wail themeel sof thant held out by thi 
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ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


(Continued from page 45.) 


“You are very anxious to arrive,” he said, 


smiling at her eager face. 

“Oh, yes, very anxious, sir. We are nearly 
there, are we not ?” 

‘* Yes, w. sha'l enter the harbor presently. You 
will have some one to meet you there, I suppose ?” 

Oh, no,” the young lady answered, lifting her 
arched brown eyebrows, “not at Dieppe. Papa 
will meet me at Paris; but he could never come all 
the way to Dieppe, just to take me back to Paris. 
He could never aftord such an expense as that.” 

“No, to be sure; and you know no one at 
Dieppe ?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t know any one in all France, 
except, papa.” 

Her face, bright as it was even in repose, was lit 
up with a new brightness as she spoke of her 
father. 

“You are very fond of your papa, I think,” the 
Englishman said. 

‘*-Oh, yes, I love him very, very much. I have 
not seen him for more than a year. The journey 
costs so much between England and France, and 
I have been at school near London, at Brixton; I 
dare say you know Brixton; but I am going to 
France now, for good.” 

“Indeed! You seem very young to leave 
school,” 

But I’m not going to leave school,” the young 
lady answered, eagerly. “‘ I am going to a very ex- 
pensive school in Paris, to finish my education ; 
and then——” 

She paused here, hesitating and blushing a 
little. 

“ And then what ?” 

“I am going to be a governess. Papa is not 
rich. He has no fortune now.” 

‘* He has had a fortune then ?” 

“ He has had three.” 

The young lady’s gray eyes were lit up with a 
certain look of triumph as she said this. 

“* He has been very extravagant, poor dear,” she 
continued, apologetically ; ‘‘ and he has spent three 
fortunes altogether. But he has been always so 
courted and admired, you know, that it is not to be 
wondered at. He knew the Prince Regent, and 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Brummel and the Duke of 
York, and—-oh all sorts of people, ever so intim- 
ately; and he was a member of the Beefsteak Ciub, 
and wore a silver gridiron in his buttonhole, and 
he is the most delightful man in society, even now, 
though he is very old.” 

“Very old! And you are so young.” 

The Englishman looked almost incredulously at 
his animated companion. 

* Yes, I am papa’s youngest child. He has been 


' gray eyes, illumined with gladness ; the parted lips, 
almost tremulous with delight, as the sunny pano- 
; rama glided by the open win‘ow. 

| The quiet old bachelor’s heart had been won by 
his eompanion’s frank acceptance of his simple 
' service. 

“ Avother girl of her age would have been as 
frightened of a masculine stranger as of a wild 
beast,” he thought, ‘and would have given herself 
all manner of missish airs; but this young dams 1 
smiles in my f:ce and trusts me with almost in- 
fantile simpl city. I hepe her father isa good man. 
I don’t much like that tlk of Sheridan and Beau 

| Brummel an@ the Beefsteak Club. No very good 
school for fathers, that, I should fancy. I wish her 

mother had been alive, poor child. 1 hope she is 

| going to a happy home, and a happy future.” 

| ‘The train stopped at Rouen, and Miss Vane ac- 


| into gray mistiness by this time, and the first shim- 
mer of the moonlight was silvery on the water as 
' they crossed the Seine and left the lighted. city be- 
hind them. The grayheaded Englishman fell 
| asleep soon after this, and before long there was a 
low chorus of snoring, masculine and feminine, 
audib!e in the comfortable carriage; only broken 
now and then, when the train stopped with a jerk 
| at some fantastic village that looked like a collec- 
| tion of Swiss toy cottages in the dim summer 
| night. 

But, let these matter-of-fact peopl? snore and 
‘ stumber as they might, there was no such thing as 
| sleep for Eleanor Vane. It would have been utter 


s crilege to have slept in the face of all that moon- | 


| lighted beauty, to have been carried sleeping through 
, that fairy landscape. The eager schoolgirl’s 
' watchful eyes drank in the loveliness of every hill 
| and yalley, the low scattered woodland, the wander- 


| ing streams and that perplexing Seine which the 


| rumbling carriage crossed so often with a dismal | 


| hellow sound in the stillness of the night. 
No; Miss Vane’s bright gray eyes were not closed 


once in that evening journey ; and at last, when the | 


| train entered the great Parisian staticn, when all the 


| trouble and confusion of arrival began—that weari- | 


| some eneounter of difficulty which makes cowardly 
| travellers wish the longest journey lcnger than it is 
| —the young lady’s head was thrust out of the win- 
dow, and her eoger eyes wandered hither and 
thither amongst the faces of the crowd. 
Yes, he was there—her father. That whitehaired 
| old man, with the gold-headed cane and the aristo- 
cratic appearance. She pointed him out eagerly to 
| her fellow-passenger. 
‘That is papa—you see—the handsome man. 
He is coming this way, but he doesn't see us. 
| let me out, please; let me go to him!” 
She trembled in her eagerness, and her fair face 
flushed crimson with excitement. She forgot her 


| cepted a cup of coffee and some brioches from her | 
‘companion. The red August sunset was melting | 


Oh, |} 


married twice. 1 have no real brothers and sisters. | carpet-bag, her novel, her crochet, her smelling- 
I have only hal‘-brothers and sisters, who don’t | bottle, her cloak, her parasol—all her paraphernalia ; 
really and truly care for me, you know. Howshould ; and left her companion to collect them as best he 
they? They «ere grown up when I was born, and | might. She was out of the carriage and in her 
I have scarcely ever seen them. I have only papa | father’s arms she scarcely knew how. The plat- 


in all the world.” 

*¢ You have no mother, then ?” 

“No; mamma died when I was three years old.” 

The Empress packet was entering the harbor by 
this time. The gray-headed Englishman went 
away to look after his portmanteau; and hatboxes, 
but he returned presently to the fair-haired school- 


girl. 
‘Will you let me help you with your luggage ?” 


he said. ‘I will go and look after it if you will 
tell me for what to inquire.” 

*©-You are very kind. I have only one box. It 
is directed to Miss Vane, Paris.” 

“ Very well, Miss Vane, I will go and find your | 
box. Stay,” he said, teking out his cardcase, | 
** this is my name, end if you will permit me, I will 
see you safely to Paris.” 

“Thank you, sir. You are very kind.” 

The young lady accepted her new friend’s service 
as frankly as it was offered. He had gray hair, 
and in that one particular at least resen.bled her 
father. That was almost enough to make her like 
him. 

There was the usual confusion and delay at the 
Custom-house—a little squabbling and a good deal 
of bribery; but everything was managed, upon the 





whole, pretty comfortably. Most of the passengers 
dropped in at the Hétel de l'Europe, or some of the 
other hotels upon the stony quay; a few hurried 


form seemed deserted all in a moment, for the pas- 
sengers had rushed away to a great dreary salle 
d’attente, there to await the inspection of their 
luggage. Miss Vane, her fellow-traveller and her 
father were almost alone, and she was looking up 
at the old man’s face in the lamplight. 

“Papa, dear papa, darling, how well you are 
looking; as well ar ever, as well as ever, I think!” 

Her father drew himse!f up proudly. He was 
past seventy years of ae, but he was a very hand- 
some man. His beauty was of that patrician type 
which loses little by age. He was tall and broad- 
chested, erect as a Grenadier, but not fat. The 
Prince Regent might become corpulent and lay 


| him-elf open to the insolent sneers of his sometime 
boon compznion and friend; but Mr. George Mow- | 


bray Vandeleur Vane held himself on his guard 
against that insidious foe which steals away the 
graces of so many elderly gentlemcn. Mr. Vane’s 
aristocratic bearing imparted such a stamp to his 


; clothes, that it was not easy to see the shabbiness 


of his garments. But those garments were shabby ; 
carefully as they had been brushed, they bore the 
traces of that slow decay which is not to be entirely 
concealed, whatever the art of the wearer. 

Miss Vane’s travelling companion saw all this. 


stranger in Paris. I will wish you good-night; 
good-night, Miss Vane.” 

But Mr. Vane was not going to Jet his daughter’s 
friend «ff so ea-ily. He produced his cardcase, 
murmured more pompous assurances of his grati- 
tude, and tendered further offers of p»trosage to 
the quiet traveller, who fouod something rather 
oppressive in Mr. Vane’s civility. But it was all 
ovcr at last, and the old man led his daughter off 
to look for the trunk which contained all her 
worldly possessions. 

The stranger looked wistfully after the father 
and child. 

’ “T hope she may have a happy future,” he 
thought, rather despondingly; “the old man is 
poor and pompous. He tells lies which brings hot 
blushes into his daughter’s beautiful face. I am 
' very sorry for her.” 


CHAPTER II.—THE ENTRESOL IN THE RUE 
L’ARCHEVEQUE. 

| Mr. Vane took his daughter away from the 
station in one of those secondary and cheaper 
vehicles which are distinguished by the discrimi- 
nating Parisian by some mysterious difference of 
baege. The close, stifling carriage rattled over 
the uneven stones ‘of long streets which were un- 
familiar to Eleanor Vane, untii it emerged into the 
full glory of the lighted Boulevard. The light- 
hearted schoolgirl could not suppress a cry of 
| rapture as she !vok«d once more at the broad 
thoroughfare, the dazzling lamps, the crowd, the 
theatres, the cafés, the beauty and splendor, al- 
though she had spent her eummer holiday in Paris 
only a year before. 

‘It seems so beautiful again, papa,” she said, 
| “just as if l’d never seen it before; and I’m to 
stop here now, and never, never to leave you again, 
to go away for such a cruel distance. You don’t 
know how unhappy I’ve been, sometimes, papa 
dear. I wouldn’t tell you then, for fear of making 
| you uneasy; but I can tell you now, now that it’s 
' all over.” 

Unhappy!” gasped the old man, clenching his 
fist, *‘ they’ve not been unkind to you—they’ve not 
| dared——” 

“Oh, no, dearest father; they’ve been very, very 
good. I was quite a favorite, papa. Yes, though 
there were so many rich girls in the school, and I 
was only a half-boarder, I was quite a favorite with 
| Miss Bennet and Miss Lavinia; though I know I 
| was careless and lazy sometimes—not on purpose, 

you know, papa, for I tried hard to get on with my 
education, for your sake, darling. No, everybody 
| was very kind to me, papa; but I used to think 
sometimes how far I was from you—what miles and 
| miles and miles of sea and land there were between 
| us, and that if you should be ill—I——” 
| Eleanor Vale broke down, and her father clasped 
her in his arms and cried over her silently. The 
| tears came with very little provocation to the old 
| man’s handsome blue eyes. He was of that san- 
guine temperament which to the last preserves the 
fondest delusions of youth. At seventy-five years 
| of age he hoped and dreamed and deluded himself 
| as foolishly as he had done at seventeen. His 
| sanguine temperament had been for ever leading 
him astray for more than sixty years. Severe 
| judges called George Vane a liar; but perhaps his 
shallow romances, his pitiful boast:, were very 
often highly-colored versions of the truth, rather 
than actual falsehood. 
| It was past twelve o’elock when the carriage 
| drove away from the lights and splendor into the 
| darkness of a labyrinth of the quiet streets behind 
the Madeline. The Rue l’Archevéque was one of 
these dingy and quiet streets, very narrow, very 
close and stifling in the het August midnight. The 
vehicle stopped abruptly at a corner, before a little 
shop, the shutters of which were closed, of course, 
at this hour. ‘ 

‘“‘It’is a butcher’s shop, I am sorry to say, my 
love,” Mr. Vane said, apologetically, as he handed his 
daughter on to the pavement; “ but I find mys«If 
| very comfortable here, and it is conveniently adja- 
| cent to the Boulevards.” 

The old man paid the driver, who had deposited 
; mademoiselle’s box upon the threshold of the little 
' door beside the butcher’s shop. The pour-boire was 
| not a very large one, but Mr. Vane bestowed it with 
| the air of a prince. He pushed open the low dvor, 
'and took his daughter into a narrow passage. 


, He had been so much interested by the younglady’s There was no porter or portress, for the butcher’s 


frank and fearless manner, that he would fain have | shop and the apartments belonging to it were 
lingered in the hope of learning something of her | abnormal altogether; but there was a candle and 


off to the market-place to stare at the cathedral | 
church of Saint Jacques, or the great statue of | for delaying his departure. 
Abraham Duquesne, the rugged sea-king, with “I wish you good-night, now, Miss Vane,” he 
broad-brimmed hat and waving plumes, high boots | said, kindly, ‘‘ since you are safely restored to your 
and flowing hair, and to buy peaches and apricots | papa.” 
of the noisy market women. Other: wandered in Mr. Vane lifted his gray eyebrows, looked at his 
the slimy and slippery fish market, fearfuily and | daughter interrogatively, rather suspiciously, the 
wonderingly contemplative of those hideous conger- | travelle thought. 
eels, dogfish and other piscatorial monstrosities | “Oh, papa, dear,” the young lady answered, in 
which seem peculiar to Dieppe. Miss Vane and | reply to that questioning look, “this gentleman 
her companion strolled into the dusky church of | was on board the boat with me, and he has been so 
Saint Jacques by a little wooden door in a shady | very kind.” 
nook of the edifice. A few solitary women were 
kneeling here and there, half hidden behind their | acquaintance had given her, and produced that 
highbacked rush chairs. A fisherman was praying | document, rather limp and crumpled. Her father 
upon the steps of a little chapel, in the solemn | looked at it, murmured the name inscribed upon it 
obscurity. twice or thrice, as if trying to attach some import- 
“TI have never been here before,” Miss Vane | ance thereto, but evidently failed in doing so. 
whispered. ‘I came by Dover and Calais the last “T have not the honor of—a—haw—knowing 
time; but this way is so much cheaper, and I don’t | this name, sir,” he said, lifting his hat stiffly about 
mind the long sea voyage a bit. Thank you for | half a yard from his silvered head; “ but for your 
bringing me to see this cathedral.” courtesy and kindness to my child, I hope you will 
Hali an hour after this the two travellers were | accept my best thanks. I was prevented by im- 
seated in a first-class carriage, with other rail way portant business of—a—haw—not altogether un- 


father’s character, but he felt, that he had no excuse 


She searched in her pocket for the card which her | 


passengers, French and English, hurrying through 
the fair Norman landscape. 


Miss Vane looked out’ at the bright hills and | 


woods, the fruitful orchards and white-roofed cot- 
tages, so viJa-like, fantastical end beautiful; and 
her face brightened with the brightening of the 
landscape under the hot radiance of the sun. The 
gray-headed gentleman felt a quict pleasure in 
watehing thet carnvst, hopeful, candid face; the 


diplomatic character—from crossing the Channel 
to fetch my daughter; and—aw—also—prevented 
from sending my servant—by—aw—I thank you 
tor your politeness, sir. You are a stranger, by 
the way. Can I do anything for you in Paris? 
Lord Cowley is my very old friend; any service 
that I can render you in that quarter—I—” 

The traveller bowed and smiled, . 

“Thank you very much,” he said, “I am no 


| box of matches on a shelf in a corner of the steep 
corkscrew staircase. The driver carried Eleanor’s 
box as fur as the enfreso/, in consideration of his 
pour-boire, but departed while Mr. Vane was open- 
ing the door of an apartment facing the staircase. 
The entresol consisted of three little rooms, 
| Opening ore out of another, and so small and low 
| that Miss Vane almost fancied herse!f in a doll’s 
house. Every article of furniture in the stifling 
| little apartment bore the impress of its nationality. 
Tawdry curtains of figured damask, resp!endent 
with dirty tulips and monster rose:, tarnished 
ormolu mouldings, a gilded clock with a cracked 
dial and broken shade, a pair of ricketty bronze 
candlesticks, a couple of uncompromising chairs 
covered with dusty green velvet and relieved by 
brass-headed nails, and a square table with a long 
trailing cover of the same material as the curtains 
completed the adornments of the silting-room. 
The bedchambers were smaller, closer and hotter; 
voluminous worsted curtains falling before the 
narrow windows and smothering the little beds, 
made the stifling atmosphere yet more stifling. 
The low ceilings seemed to rest on the top of poor 
Eleanor’shead. She had been accustomed to large, 
airy rooms, and broad, uncurtained open windows. 

“* How hot it is here, papa,” she said, drawing a 
long breath. 

“ It always is hot in Paris at this time of year, 
my dear,” Mr. Vane answered. “The rooms are 
small you see, but gonvenient. That is to be your 
bedroom, my love,” he added, indicating one of the 
little chambers. 


a, 

He was evidently habituated to Parisian lodgin 
houses, and saw no discomfort in the tami 
grander, the sha'by splendor, the pitiful attempt 
to substitute scraps of gilding and patches . 
velvet for the common necessaries and deo: 
life. 

“And now let me look at you, my dear—jet me 
lonk at you, Eleanor.” 

George M :wbray Vane set the candlestick upon 
the rusty velvet cover of the low mantelpirce and 
drew his d»ughter towards him. She had dew, 
off her bonnet and loose gray cloak, and stood be. 
fore her father in her scanty muslin frock, with all 
her auburn hair hanging about her face and shoy). 
ders, and glittering in the dim light of that on, 
scrap of wax candle. 

“My pet, how beautiful you have grown, hoy 
beautiful!” the old man eaid, with an accent of 
fond tenderness. ‘We'll teach Mrs. Bannister 
lesson some of these days, Eleanor. Yes, our 
turn will come, my love; I know that I shall die, 
rich man.” 

Miss Vane was accustomed to hear this remar; 
from her father. She inherited something of pis 
sanguine nature, and she loved him very dearly 
so she may be forgiven if she believed in his vague 
visions of future grandeur. She hsd never geen 
anything in her life but chaotic wrecks of departed 
splendor, confusion, debt and difficulty. She had 
not been culled upon to face poverty in the fair 
hand-to-hand struggle which ennobles and elevates 
the sturdy wrestler in the battle of life. No, she 
had rather been compelled to play at hide-and-seek 
with the grim enemy. She had never gone out 
into the open, and looked her foe full in the eyes, 
hardy, resolute, patient and steadfast. She was 
familiar with all those debasing tricks and pitifyl 
subterfuges whereby the weak and faint-hearted 
seek to circumvent the enemy; but she had never 
been taught the use of those measures by which he 
may be honestly beaten. 

The Mrs. Bannister of whom George Vane had 
spoken, was one of his elder daughters, who had 
been very, very ungrateful to him, he declared, and 
who now, in his old age, doled him out the pitiful 
allowance which enabled him to occupy an entresol 
over a butcher's shop, and dine daily at one of the 
cheap restaurants in the Palais Royal. 

Mr. Vane was wont to lament his daughter's 
cruel lack of affection in very bitter language, 
freely interspersed with quotatio: s from “ King 
Lear;” indeed I believe he considered his case 
entirely parallel with that of the injured British 
monarch and father, ignoring the one rather im- 
portant fact that, whereas Lear's folly had been the 
too generous division of his own fortune between 
his recreant daughters, his weakness had been the 
reckless waste and expenditure of the portions 
which his children had inherited from their mother. 

Mrs. Bannister, instigated thereto by her hus- 
band, had protested some years before against the 
several acts of folly and extravagance by which 
the fortune which ought to have been hers had 
been fooled away. She declined to allow her father 
more than the pittance alluded to above, although, 
as she was now a rich widow, and entirely her own 
mistress, she mi. ht have done much more. 

* Yes, my darling,” Me. Vane said, as he proudly 
contemplated his youngest child’s beauty, “we 
will turn the tables upon Mrs. Bannister and the 
rest of them, yet, please God. My Benjamin, my 
youngest, brightest darling, we'll teach them a 
lesson. They may poke their old father away ina 
foreign lodging, and stint him of money for any 
little innocent pleasure; but the day will come, my 
love—the day will come.” 

The old man nodded his head two or three times 
with solemn significance. I don’t think his daughter 
had the remotest idea what vision it was that lured 
him onward through all present miseries, cheating 
him with some shadowy hope, far away in the future. 
I think that even he could scarcely have explained 
what it was he looked forward to in the day that 
was to come; but the sanguine, impulsive nature, 
dwarfed and fettered by the cruel bonds of poverty, 
was too elastic to be entirely repressed even by 
those galling chains; and having hoped all his|'e, 
and having enjoyed such successes and good fortune 
as fali to the lot of very few men, he went on hoping 
in hjs old age, blindly confident that some unlooked- 
for and undreamed-of revolution in the wheel of 
life would lift him out of his ooscurity and set him 
again on the pinnacle he had once occupied 80 
proudly. 

He had had a host of friends and many childres, 
and he had squandered more than one fortune, n0t 
being any more careful of other people’s money 
than of his own; and now, in his poverty and dese 
la‘ion, the child of his old age was the only one 
who clung to him and loved him and believed 2 
him; the only one whom he loved, perhaps, truly 
and unreservedly, though he wept frequently ove? 
the ingratitude of the others. It may be os 
Eleanor was the only one whom he could love with 
any comfort to himself, because the only one he had 
never injured. 

“ But, papa, dear,” this youngest and best loved 
of the old man’s children pleaded, gently, “M™ 
Bannister, Hortensia, has been very good—h*s she 
hnot ?— in eending the money for my education 
at Madame Marly’s, where she was finished her- 
pa That was very generous of her, wasn’t it, 
* 


cies of 


pa » 

Mr. Vane shook his head, and lifted his grey 1" 
brows with a deprecating expression. 

“ Hortensia Bannister cans.ot perfo' m ® generous 
act in a generous manner, my dear. You recognise 
the viper by the reptile’s sting: you may recosu® 
Hortensia in pretty much the same manner. : 
gives, but <he insults the recipients of ie 
—bounty. Shall I read you her letter, Eleanor 

“If you please, dear papa.” 

The young lady had seated herself afb 
hoydenish manner upon the elbow of her fat ns 
chair, and had wound her soft round arm about a 
neck, She loved him and believed in his. 
world which had cvurted and siimirtd him 


She 


in a somewhst 
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he had money, and cou!d boast such acquaintance 
as the Prince and Sheridan, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Lord Castleresgh, Mr. Pitt and the Duke of York, 
had fa!len away from him of late; and the few old 
associates who yet remaired of that dead-and-gone 
cycle were apt to avoid him, influenced, perhaps, 
by the recollection of smal! loans of an occasional 
five pound note, and ‘‘a little silver,” which had 
not ben repaid. ‘Yes, the world had falien away 
fron George Mowbray Vandeleur Vane, once of 
Vandeleur Park, Cheshire, and Mowbray Castle, 
near York. The trade:men who had helped to 
squander his money had let hin ~et very deep in 
their books before they clo-ed those cruel ledgers 
and stopped all supplies. He had existed for a 
long time—he had lived as a gentleman, he said 
himself—upon the traditions of the past, the airy 
memories of the fortunes he had wasted. But this 
was all over now, and he had emigrated to the city 
in which he had played the Grand Seigneur in those 
glorious early days of the Restoration, and he was 
compelled to lead a low and vulgar hfe, disgracing 
himself by pettifogging ready-money dealings, 
utterly degrading to a gentleman. 

He c uld not bring himself to own that he was 
better and happier in this new life, and that it was 
pleasant to be able to walk erect and defiant upon 
the Boulevards, rather than to be compelled to 
plunge down dark alleys, and dive into sinuous 
byways, for the avoidance of importunate creditors, 
as he had been in free England. 

He took his wealthy daughter’s letter from the 
breast-pocket of his coat; a fashionable coat, 
though shabby now, for it had been made for him 
by a sentimental German tailor, who had wept 
over his late patron’s altered fortunes, and given 
him credit for a suit of clothes. That compassion- 
ate German tailor never expected to be paid; and 
the clothes were a benefaction, a gift as purely and 
generously given as any Christian dole offered in 
the holy name of charity; but Mr. Vane was 
pleased with the fiction of an expected payment, 
and would have revolted against the idea of re- 
ceiving a present from a good-natured tradesman. 

The letter from Hortensia Bannister was not a 
long one. It was written in sharp and decisive 
paragraphs, and ina neat, firm hand. Rather a 
cruel-looking hand, Eleanor Vane thought. 

The old man put a double gold eyeglass over his 
nose, and began to read. 

“Hyde Park Gardens, August 13, 1853. 

“My Dear Fatu#er—In compliance with your 
repeated solicitations I have determined upon 
taking measures by which I hope the future wel- 
fare of your youngest daughter may be secured. 


swerable for any misfortunes which may befall her 
wher you are dead and gone. 

o ag me if Ihave speken harshly, or even 

undutifully; my excuse lies in your part follies. I 
| have spoken strongly because I wished to make a 
, Strong impression, and I believe that I have acted 
for the best. 

* Once for all, remember that I will attend to no 
| fature soli-itations on Eleanor's behalf. If she 
| mikes good use of the help I now afford her, I 
'may perhaps be tempted to render her further 
| service-—unsolicited—in the fu'ure. If she or 
| you make a bad use of this one chance, I wash my 

ands of all concern in your future miseries. 

“The money will be made payable at Messrs. 
Blount’s, Rue de la Paix. 

‘I trast you attend the Protestant Church in the 
my) es 

** Wich the best wishes for your welfare, tem 
ral and eternal ‘ roe 

“IT remain, my dear father, 
“ Your affectionate daughter, 
“ HorRTENSIA BANNISTER.” 

George Vane burst into tears as he finished the 
letter. How cruelly she had stabbed him, this 
honerable, conscientious daughter, whom he had 
robbed certainly, but in a generous, magnanimous, 
reckless fashion, that made robbery ra:her a prince- 
ly virtue than a sordid vice. How cruelly the old 
heart was lacerated by that bittcr letter! 


“ As if I would touch the money.” ovried ™-- 
Vane. -!<+auug ois trembling hands to the low 


ceiling with a passionate and tragic gesture. 
‘* Have I been such a wretch to you, Eleanor, that 
this woman should accuse me of wishing to snatch 
the bread from your innocent lips ?” 

“ Papa, papa!” 

“* Have I been an unnatural father, such a trait- 
or, liar, swindler, and cheat, that my own daughter 
should say these things to me ?” 

His voice rose higher with each sentence, and 
the tears streamed down his wrinkled cheeks. 

Eleauor tried to kiss away those tears, but he 
pushed her from him with passionat : veh 

“Go away from me, my child, I am a wretch, a 
robber, a scoundrel, a—” 

** No, no, no, papa,” cried Eleanor, ‘‘ you are all 
that is good—you have always been good to me, 
dear, dear papa.” 

“ By what right then does this woman insult me 
with such a letter as that?” asked the old man, 
drying his eyes, and pointing to the crumpled let- 
ter which he had flung upon the ground. 

She has no ri ht, papa,” answered Eleanor. 
“ She is a wicked, cruel woman. But we’il send 
back her money. I’d rather go out into the world 
at once, papa, and work for you. I'd rather be a 
dressmaker. I could Jearn sown if I tried very 








“‘T must, however, remind vou that Eleanor Vane 
and I are the childrsn of different mothers; that 
she has therefore less claim upon me than a sistez 
usually has; and [ freely confess that I never heard 
of one sister being called upon to provide for 
another. 

“ You must also remember that I never enter- | 
tained any de of friendship or affection for | 
Eleanor’s mother, who was much below you in | 
station—” | 

Eleanor started; she was too impetuous to listen 
quite passively to this letter. Her fither felt the 
sudden movement of the arm about his neck. | 

“Your mother was an angel, my dear,” he said; 
“and this woman is—never mind what. My 
daughters chose to give themselves airs to your 
poor mother because she had been their governess, 
and because your father had failed as a sugar- 
broker.” 

He went back to the letter, groping nervi-usly for | 
the place at which he had left off, with the point of 
his well-shaped finger. 

“ And who was also the indirect cause «f injury 
to myself and my sisters, as she participated in the 
extravagant expenditure of at least some part of 
the money which by every legal and moral claim 
belonged to us. | 

“But you tell me that you have no power to 
make any provision whatsoever for your daughter, 
and that, unless I assist you, this unhappy girl 
may, in the event of your death, be flung penniless 
upon the wor!d, imperfectly educated, aud totally 
incompetent to get her living.” 

“She speaks of my death very freely,” the old.’ 
man murmured, “ but she’srightenough. I shan't 
trouble anybody long, my dear; I shan’t trouble 
anybody long.” 

The tender arms wound themselves closely about 
George Vane's neck. 

“ Pana, darling,” the soft voice whispered, “ you 
have never troubled me. Don’t go on with that 
horrid letter, papa. We won’t accept any favors 
from such a women.” 

“ Yes, yes, my love, for your sake; if I stoop it 
is for your sake, Eleanor.” 

The old min went on reading. 

“Under these circumstances,” the writer con- 
tinued, “‘I have come to the following determi- , 
nation. I will give you a hundred pounds, to be 





| 
| 


| out both the vacks for one side, and both sleeves | 


hard. I do know a little about dressmaking. I 
made this dress, and it fits very well, only I cut | 
for one arm, and that wasted the stuff you know, | 
and made the skirt a little scanty. I’d rather do 
anything, papa, than accept this money—I would 
indeed. I don’t want to go to this grand Parisian 
school, except to be near you, papa. darling. That 
was the only thing I ever cared for. The Miss | 
Bennetts would take me as a pupil teacher, and | 
give me fifteen pounds a year, and I’d send every 
shilling of it to you, papa, and then you needn’t 
live over a wretched shop where the meat smells 
nasty in the warm weather. We won’t take the 
money, will we, papa?” 

The old man shook his head, and made a motion 
with his lips and throat, as if he had been gulping 
down some bitter draught. 

“ Yes, my dear,” he said, in a tone of ineffable 
resignation; ‘for your sake I would suffer many 
humiliations; for your sake I willen urethis. We 
will take no notice of this woman’s letter; though 
I could write her a reply that—but no matter. We | 
wili Jet her insolence pass, and she shall never 
know how keenly it has stung me kere, here!” 

He tapped his breast as he spoke, and the tears 
rose again to his eyes. 

“* We will accept this money, Eleanor,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘ we will accept her bounty: and the day 
may come when you will have ample power to re- | 
taliate—ample power, my dear. She has called me 
athief, Eleanor,” exclaimed the old man, suddenly | 
returning to his own wrongs—“a thief! My own | 
daughter has called me a thief, and accused me of 
the baseness of robbing you.” 

“ Papa, papa, darling!” 

“ As if your father could rob you of this money, 
Eleanor; as if I could touch a penny of it. No, 
so help me heaven! not a penny of it to sgve me 
from starving.” 

His head sank forward upon his breast, and he 
sat for seme minutes muttering to himself in 
broken sentences, as if almost unconscious of his | 
daughter's presence. In that time he looked older | 
than he had looked at any moment since his 
daughter had met him at the station. Looking at 


him now, wistfully and sorrowfully, Eleanor Vane 














Miss Vane partook very freely of this little col- 
lation, praising her father fur his goodness and in- 
dulgence as she cat the simple feast he had pre- 
pared fur her. But she did not like the Burgundy 
in the dusty basket, and preferred to drink some 
water cut of one of the toilette b‘ttles. 

Her father, however, enjoyed the pint of good 
wine, and recovered his equanimity under its gen- 
erous influence. He had never been a drunkard; 
he had indeed one of those cxcitab e natures which 
cannot endure the iufluence of strong drinks, and 
a very little wine had considerable effect upon him. 

He talked a good deal, therefore, to his daughter, 
told her some ef his delusive hopes in the future, 
tried to explain some of the plans which he had 
formed for his and her advancement, aud was alto- 
gether very happy and social. The look of age 
which had been so strong upon him half an hour 
before faded out like a gray morning shadow under 
the broadening sunlight. He was a young man 
again, proud, hopeful, defia it, handsome, ready to 
run through three more fortunes, if they should 
fall to bis lot. 

It was past two o’clock when Eleanor Vane lay 
down, thoroughly exhausted, but not weary—she 
had one of those natures which seem never to 


row we--) lal asieep for the Arst time in 


our and twenty hours. 

Her father did not quite so quickly fall inte a 
peaceful slumber. He lay awake for upwards ot 
an hour, tumbling and tossing to and fro upon the 
narrow spring mattress, and muttering to himself. 

And even in his sleep, though the early summer 
dawn was gray in the room when he fell into a 
fitful and broken slumber, the trouble of his eldest 
daughter’s letter was heavy upon him, for every 
now and then he muttered disjuiutedly— 

“Thief—swindler. As ii—as if—I would—rob 
—my own daughter.” 

(Zo be continued.) 








SERVIAN GIPSIES. 


The Gipsics are a very numerous body in 
Servia. ‘hey are met with in all parts of the coun- 
try; and the energetic part which they took during 
the war with Turkey, and the services which they 
rendered to tie nativual cause, have tended to give 
them a bigher position here than ia most other coun- 
tries in Kurope. They are mostly members of the 
Greek Church. frequenting the churches like the 
other inhabitants of the country, and are altogether 


ot more settied habits than gipsies in general, thou_h | 


they are still reckoned aclass apart irom either the 
Wallachians or the Servians, and are especinlly ex- 
cluded trom the suffrage. On the borders of Turkey, 
many of the Gipsy bands profess the Mahommedan 
faith. These people are tbe charcoal-burners, the 
tiukers and smiths, the basket-makers and triaket- 
venders us well as the musicians of Servia, in the 
winter mooths they collect inthe towns, but in the 
summer time they resort to more congeuial haunts, 
and are chiefly to be found in the recesses of the for- 
est. 

The dress of this people, but more especially that 
of the women, is almost ide:.tical with that which, 
from the paintings in the tombs of Thebes, .e know 


| to have beeu the dress o: the people of old Egypt, by 


many presumed to have been the native place of the 
Gipsies. The head dress especially bears the closest 
resembiance to that which is fouau in the a. 
from Egypt preserved iu the British Museum. In 
complexiv : they are us dark as the Hindoos or Nubi- 
ans, and iiner bronze figures than the naked gipsy 
children can nowuere be seen. Ie-summer time. and 
when they ar+ in their homes in the woods, not the 
children only but the adults also, throw off the cum- 
bersome and useless garb of civilized life, and roam 
about completly naked—wonderful models 1or the 
painter or sculptor, 


adve.tised ior his benefit in the city of Worcester an 
extraordivury displ.y of fireworks, comets with tails 
and fixed sturs without them—lions ravenous and boa 


| constrictors gorged — squibs, crackers, whecls and 
| whirligigs, were to be seen ip all the glory of the 


pyrotechuical art, Whether he had ever sriously 
contemplated their introduction, whether there was 
any diffi ulty in precuring them, or whether, having 
assured himeelf, by their uanouncement, of a cruowde 

auditory, this deponent sayeth not; but, certes, they 
never made their appearance ou that stage. Mr. 
Elliston persuaded his lanclord, a mau much respected 
in Worcester, to issue his fiat agaiust oy such exhi- 
bition, as calcula’e-| to vitiate against his insurauce, 
and to endanger the Jives of the king’s suljects. 
The goed easy snan falling into the trap, went to the 


theatre with a party, chiefly to hear “he manager’s 


explanation; when, to his horror and astovishment 
Elliston pl wed the entire onus on his shoulders, an 
called on him by name to verity his as+ertion frum 
the box he was sittiny in, at the same time lauding 
him highly for his prompritude ana precaution. He 
wound up his addre-s in a tone of peculiar concilia- 
tion and bombast, which no other mort:) could adopt, 
with, * But”—as if at least he was gviog to give 
them all their money back again—*‘ But, Jadics and 
genilemen, [ am happy to suy [ have given directions 
to make up for any disappoiatment you may have ex- 
rienced. ‘ Band”—looking dowu and pvinsting his 
nger, with an assumption of great authority, to 
three wretched fiddlers in the orchestra—* Bond, play 
up ‘ God Save the King’—directly !” The old ta! bies 
thanked him for his attention to the state of their 
nerves, while the younger branches of their families 
were dieposed to believe avd acquiesce in the pro- 
priety of every word he uttered. The ignorant ap- 
plauded him for the specious manner i ‘which he had 
accounted for the om ssion of the particular »mu-e- 
ment they had come to see, and the knowing ones 


paid to Madame Marly, who knows you, and has |g, that her father was indeed an old man, vacil- | roared outright at the ineffable impudence. ‘The re- 


received a great deal of money from you for m 
education and that of my sisters, and who will, | 
therefore, be inclined te receive Eleanor upon ad- 
vantageous terms. For this sam of money Mad- | 
ame Marley will, I feel assured, consent to prepare 
my half-sister for the situation of governess in a 
gevtleman’s family; that is, of course, premising | 
that Eleanor has availed herself conscientiously 
of the advantages afforded her by her residence 
with the Misses Bennett. 

“T shall write to MaJame Marly by this post, 
using my best influence with her for Eleanor’s 
benefit; and, should 1 receive a favorable reply to 
this letter, I will immediately send you a hundred 
pounds, to he paid by you to Madame Marly. 

“I do this in order that you may uot appear to 
my old instructress—whe remember; you as a rich 
man—in the position of a pauper; but in thus 
attempting to spare your feelings, and perhaps my 
own, I fear that I run some risk. 

“ Let me therefore warn you that this money is 
the last I will ever pay for my half-sister's benefit. 
Squander or misuse it if you please. You have 
robbed me often, and would not perhaps hesitate 
tod» so again. But bear in mind, that this time it 
is Eleancr you will rob and not me. 

»* The only chance she will have of co ~yuees 
her education is the chance I now give her. Ro 
her of this and you rob her of an honorable future. 


Deprive her of this and you make yourself an- 








lating and weak of purpose, and with ample need 
of all the compassionate tenderness, the fond 


affection which overflowed her girlish heart as she | 


sult was not mer ly exculpation, but epthusiastic ap- | 
probation, There has been nothing like this since | 
the days of Orpheus. 


Fearrut CaLamiry In Iraty.—The town 


looked at him. She knelt down on the slippery | of Locavo is one of those pretty little half Italian, 
oaken floor at his feet, and took his tremulous | half Swiss towns which line the North-weat shores 
i ¥ of the Lago M ure. e church, with its d: me 
Rae me Doth of hate hed hi d looked | towering over the other buildings, Its colored ma: bles 
He started as she touched him, and looked at | anq jts quaint old frescoes by Luini, ix the one sight 
her. * the little city. On Ba day, ae oth of eny, 
; id ; » H | there was present in that church a congregation 

“My darling,” he oried, “ you er had nothing to | composed, abis usually the cose in this partof Europe, 
eat; yeu’ve been nearly an hour in the house, and ajmost entirely of women. The mivn lounging about 
you've had nothing to eat. But I’ve not forgotten the piazza potuted out to one anoi er the enormous 


, ’ uantity of snow which had fallen curing the last si& 

you, Hel—zoue Gnd Eve net agetien yen. days and nights in an almost unbreken column. Sad- 
He rose from his chair, and went over toa buffet, denly there was a dead, heavy full. “Eviiently,” | 
from which he took a couple of plates and tumblers, they yO another Gietant oval anche ;” = then : 
s r si I orror which sprea 
some knives and forks, and two or three parcels through the + | a= ay oom . 
wrapped in white paper, and neatly tied with nar- | and found a acene borritte past alt eqoceatinn. he 
' dome which covered the v of the chure never 
poo | sod tape. Raed pm meee am the table, and been cleared of the conet«ntly falling snow, and the 
going a second time to the buffet produced a pint | jmense weight accumulated was tor great for the 
bottle of claret, in a basket; very dusty and cob- strength of the ap banting.. The whole dome 
‘ j ve way an ell Oo tue congregation then kuec ng 
webby ; and therefore, no doubt, very chats. © prays In that position 53 femal corpses were 
The white paper parcels contained very recherché found, after the ruins had bencleared by the inhabit. | 
comestibles. A slender wedge of truffied turkey, ate, Can, 4 = Uy Page r age, ouned Bone 

: : erm alive, and was carri 

come come paneparens slices of G = a heme with ome hopes of r: covery, but »he had broken 
and an open plum tart, with a great dealof rich one arm and both le, One old man alone peris :ed 


ruby-colored syrup, and an utterly uneatable crust. among 63 women who fell victims to tuis awful ruin. | 





| THE LOVE OF THE LION. 


In one compartment of the cage in which 
the animals perform at Van Amburgh’s b-cutiful 
wenay,¢rie, is a huge, tawny Asi-tic lion, His room- 
mate is a black female tiger. This tigre is small 
compared to the rezul liow, but ia highlyValued asa 
zo logical enciosity, and the only s»e*™men of the 
black tiger in this country. She w: q purchased by 
Mr. Van Amburgh two ye.irs ago, an: "48 lived wit 
the lion ev rsince. The attachn enPetween the 9 
is remarkable. When other snim:4 27¢ in thessme 
cage, and any affront is offered ¢ the little igress, 
she runs-uader the lion avd woge to the anima! that 
dures approach her, No mat-er how hungry be my 
be, the tion never touches h’ “hare of their daily 
meal until his little chum har Selected ber share, # 
wen tite he never entire) Consumes until cer 
that she has h, 

All the cutupete top ag at 28 moles; but this black 
tigress is aldermanic * her proportions, and no 
remedy exists for the matter. She has been twice _ 
removed from the }io’, but, uutil she has retvroed, 
the generous beast weuld take neither food nor rest, 
while the frantic mmner in which he dashed at the 
bars was a snfficient warning that the further ‘‘¢ten- 
tion of the tigress sould a dangerous mat 
Should his mate dio the lion would probably pineto 
death. Once, ~“e0 she was taken away, 4 lioness 
was sybstity-ed. The lion instantly fell upou ber, 
and, at ¢ xiugle bite, broke her spine and crushed some 
of p-« ribs. Careful nursing saved her life, and she 
js still living, but with her hinder parts immevably 
paralyzed, 


——A deed of almost unprecedented daring took 
lace recently in one of the railway cx 8 on the 
‘urin and Genoa line. Four persons had tuken their 

places at Alessandra for Gevoa in a 8 cond-class car- 
riag’. They were a Government official for Novara. 

two women and a merchant named Bosei, who ha 

transacted business at Alexandria and was on his way 
home with a considerable sum of money. Between 
Ale+san¢ra and Novi is the little station of Frugorolo, 
when four more passengers gotin. The train nad not 
proce many minutes when these four latter 
attacked the four former with knives, robbed them of 
all they possessed, and esc»ped from the cars which 

| were going at their usuab epecd. 


| —— An amusing blunder recently happened in Eng- 
| land. The Bishop of Oxford and Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul were passengers from London, and as 
his grace wns on a country visit to Cromer, he was 
supplie? with an unusually | > quantity of luggage, 
| aud as Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul were to give repre- 
| sentations of their entertaioment at the theatre, their 
| boxes were neces arily numeroue. At the station, by 
a blunder of the servants in attendance, the luggage 
(beicg in the same van) got hopeleasiy mixed, anda 
rtion of Mr. Howara Paul’s wae sent to the lodg- 
ngs of his grace, while a large portion of the bishop’s 
found its way to the thea re. The exchange was 
soon rectified, however; but it must ruffled thc serene 
temper of even a bishop to have seen a great box 
carted up to his door with the words, ‘“‘ Blue Beard’ 
on it in large staring letters. 


—— The Chicago Tribune says: “ The opering of 
the Clioton and Cedar Rpids railroad to Mauhalltown 
came off on the 10th Murch, Manhalitown is in the 
centre of Iowa, 280 miles west of Chicago. Towa has 
been doing considerable in the railro: d lineduving the 
| me year, notwithatandiog she has sent her sons so 

tly tody bottle for the Union. Her roads are con- 
tinually stretching westward and her four great lines 
destined for the Missouri have all been extended, 

The Dubuque and Sioux City (th: most our) 

now reaches Cedar Falls, 100 miles from the Missis- 
|‘+ippi; the Clinton and Nebraska, Marshalltown, 150 

mics; the Mississippi and Missouri, Grinnell. 125 

miles; and the Burlington and Missouri, Ottunnoa, 

92 miles These roads are extensions, respectively, 

of the Chicago and Galenx, Chicago and Lyons 

Chicago and Rock Island end of the oie an 
Burlington. The-e four lines now extend, in the ag- 
gregate, |, 84 miles west of us, thus opening up a vast 
extent of the West to the :rade aud commerce of 
Chicago.” 

—— Mrs. Gaskell, the anthor of that wretched 
dreariness, “‘ A Dark Night’s Work,” has published 
another dismality, called ‘‘Sylvia’s Lovers.” Mrs, 
Giekell is an admirable biographist, and —s 
more, Michelet’s last enormity, or sensation novel, 
is c:lled ** La Sorciere.” It is suid to out-Michelet 
Michelet. Robert Bell is about to publish a book 
called ** The Town Life of the Restoration.” 


—— The Spenserian stanza has just been natural- 
ized in Germany for the first time. Prof. Bodenstedt 
has harratedin it the second marri: ge of the Czar 
Ivan the Terrible; and thouzh the quantity of double 
rhymes a. German poetry haga very differ- 
ent effect from *‘ The Fuerie Quee ” or *‘ Childe Har- 
old,” the success of the experiment is said to huve 
been per.ect. 


| —— The foreign papers have a touching incident 
ebout Poland. little boy was standing at the door 
of his mother’s house when he saw the Rus-ians fire 
a volley on the insurgents. ‘“ Mother,” cried the boy, 
* the Holy Virgin — oor friends, for I saw none 
of ihem fell.” A Russian officer rode up ard said: 
“See if the Holy Virgin will protect you,” at the 
same time blowing out the boy’s brains with a pistol. 


| _—— Workmen, digging up the foundations of the 
East India House im London, have come upon the 
floor and walls of a Roman houre, the fioor lying at 
a depth of nearly 20 feet below the level of the mo- 
dern street. The floor wss in perfect preservation, 
and Was formed of tessere of about a quarter of an 
inch square, black, white and red, but arranged in no 
very intelligible pattern. The walls, which were two 
feet thick, remained on one side toahcight of be- 
tween three and jour feet, and the stucco and fresco 
painting oo the innvr surface were unbroken. It ap- 
peared to have been painted in panels, ina rather 
rude derign. 


—— A Western wg rays: “‘ Gen. Blunt’s strategy 
is in three parts: first, tinding where the enemy are; 
second, inrmediately yor © bombehell at them; 
third, going himself to see where it struck.” 


—— Superintendent Kennedy has submitted his 
quarterly report to the Mctropolitan Police Board, in 
which he shows the total furce of the Police Depuart- 
ment to be 2,200 men. He refers to the insufficiency 
of the Brooklyn force, and says that the recent rvb- 
beries aod cases of violence committed have been 
beyond the power of the police force to prevent. The 
whole number of arrests made during the three 
months is 19,170 Of these persons arrested 12,402 
were males, and 6,768 were females; 608 lost children 
have been restored to their parents; 17,929 destitute 
persons have beeu furnished with shelter. 


—— Atarecent sile of coins in New York the fol- 
lowing rare ones were sold. A half-dollar of 1794, 
now very scarce, was sold at $40—about $10 h r 
than at avy previous auction. A splendid proof- 
of the flying eagle dollar of 1839 was purchased at 
$35. Proof ects of 1857 and 1858 were seld respect- 
ively at $15 and $13. A cent of 1792, but little circu- 
lated, $5 12; a “ wreath” cent, with the inscription, 
“one hundred fora dolar,” round the rim, $6 75; a 
fillet-head cent of 1796, in good preservation, $6 25; a 
cent of 1798, in poor con tion, 815 and $25. 


-—— A retired medical practitioner writes to the 
Times statiog that a paint composed of chalk, linseed 
oil and vineg»r, applied to burns and scalds has, du- 
ring a fort — test, proved the best remedy, both 
as to relief from pain and effecting a speedy cure. 


It is confidently stated that Gov. Gamble, of 
Missouri, after consultation with promineu: ::~,,bers 
of the Legis!atare and other citizens of the State, has 
decided tw call the State Convention er, and 
submit the question of emancipation to it. Gov. Gam- 
ble, Lient.-Gov. Hall, Hon Wm. A. Hall and other 
prominent mn, heretofore opponents of emancipa- 
tion, have lately given in their adhesibn to the move- 
ment, and declared willingness to vote for an 


ordinance to 
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FAIR AND SQUARE. 


I LaAvGH not at another’s loss, 
I grudge not at another’s gain ; 

No worldly wave my mind can toss, 
I brook that is another’s bane; 

I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend ; 

Z loathe not life, nor dread mine end. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
My conscience clear, my chief defence ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus do I live, thus will I die— 
Would all did so as well as I. 








[We this week commence the admirable romance 
of “‘Eleanor’s Victory,” written by the most pop- 
ular of modern authors. It will be found to be 
her best, as well as her latest.] 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


AUTHOR OF “AURORA FLOYD,” “LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” “LADY LISLE,” “JOHN 
MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,” ETC. 


—_—— 
CHAPTER I.—GOING HOME. 


THE craggy cliffs upon the Norman coast looked 
something like the terraced walls and turreted 
roofs of a ruined city in the hot afternoon sunshine, 
asthe Empress steamer sped swiftly onward to- 
wards Dieppe. At least they looked thus in the 
eyes of a very young lady, who stood alone on the 
deck of the steam packet, with yearning eyes fixed 
Upon that foreign shore. 

It was four o’clock upon a burning August af- 
ternoon in the year 1853. The steamer was fast 
approaching the harbor. Several moustachioed 
gentlemen, of various ages, costumes and man- 
ners, were busy getting together carpet-bags, rail- 
way-rugs, camp-stools, newspapers and umbrellas, 
preparatory to that eager rush towards the shore 
by which almost all marine voyagers are apt to 
testify their contempt for Neptune, when they have 
no longer need of his service or fear of his ven- 
geance. Two or three English families were col- 
lected in groups, holding guard over small mounds 
or barrows of luggage, having made all prepara- 
tion for landing at first sight of the Norman shore 
dim in the distance, and of course about two hours 
too soon. 

Several blooming young English damsels, 
gathered under maternal wings, were looking for- 
ward to sea-bathing in a foreign watering-place. 
The Etablissement des Bains had not yet been 
built, and Dieppe was not so popular, perhaps, 
among English pleasure-seekers as it now is. 
There were several comfortable-looking British 
families on board the steamer, but of all the 
friendly matrons and pretty daughters assembled 
on the deck, there seemed no one in any way con- 
nected with that lonely young lady who leant 
against the bulwark, with a cloak across her arm 
and a rather shabby carpet-bag at her feet. 

She was very young—indeed of that age which 
in the other sex is generally called the period of 
hobbledehoyhood. There was more ankle to be 
seen below the hem of her neat muslin frock than 
is quite consistent with elegance of attire in « 








young lady of fifteen; but as the ankle so revealed 
was rounded and slender, it would have been 
hypercritical to have objected to the shortness of 
the skirt, which had evidently been outgrown by 
its wearer. 

Then, again, this lonely traveller was net only 
young but pretty. {In spite of the shortness of her 
frock, and the shabbiness of her straw bonnet, it 
was impossible for the most spiteful of the British 
misses to affirm the contrary. She was very 
pretty—so pretty that it was a pleasure to look at 
her, in her unconscious innocence, and to think 
how beautiful she would be by-and-bye, when that 
bright, budding, girlish loveliness bloomed out in 
its womanly splendor. 

Her skin was fair but pale—not a sentimental 
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or sickly palor, but a beautiful alabaster clearness 
of tint. Her eyes were gray, large and dark, or 
rendered dark by the shadow of long black lashes. 
I would rather not catalogue her other features too 
minutely; for, though they were regular, and even 
beautiful, there is something low and material in 
all the other features as compared to the eyes. 
Her hair was of a soft golden brown, bright and 
rippling like a sunlit river. The brightness of that 
luxuriant hair, the light in Ler gray eyes, and the 
vivacity of a very beautiful smile, made her face 
seem almost luminous as she looked at you. It 
was difficult to imagine that she could ever look 
unhappy. She seemed an animated, radiant and 
exuberant creature, who made an atmosphere of 
brightness and happiness about her. Other girls 
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of her age would have crept to a corner of the deck 
perhaps, to hide their loneliness, or would have 
elung to the outer fringe of one of the family 
groups, making believe not to be alone; but this 
young lady bad taken her stand boldly against the 
bulwark, choosing the position from which she 
might soonest hope to see Dieppe harbor, and ap- 
parently quite indifferent to observation, though 
many a furtive glance was cast towards the tall but 
girlish figure and the handsome profile so sharply 
defined against a blue background of summer sky. 
But there was nothing unfeminine in all this; 
nothing bold or defiant; it was only the innocent 
unconsciousness of a light-hearted girl, ignorant of 
any perils which could assail her loneliness, and 
fearless in her ignorance. Throughout the brief 
sea-voyage she had displayed no symptoms of shy- 
ness or perplexity. She had suffered none of the 
tortures commen to many travellers in their marine 
experiences. She had not been seasick ; and indeed 
she did not look like a person who could be subject 
to any of the common ills this weak flesh inherits. 
You could almost as easily have pictured to your- 
self the Goddess Hygeia suffering from a bilious 
headache, or Hebe laid up with the influenza, as 
his auburn-haired, gray-eyed young lady under any 
phase of mortal suffering. Eyes, dim in the 
paroxysms of sea-sickness, had looked almost spite- 
fully towards this happy, radiant creature, as she 
flitted hither and thither about the deck, courting 
the balmy ocean breezes that made themselves 
merry with her rippling hair. Lips, blue with suffer- 
ing, had writhed as their owners beheld the sand- 
wiches which this young schoolgirl devoured, the 
stale buns, the flat raspberry tarts, the hideous 
bilious, revolting three-cornered puffs which she 
produced at different stages of the voyage from her 
shabby carpet-bag. 
She had an odd volume of a novel, and a long 
dreary desert of crochet-work, whose white cotton 
monetony was only broken by occasiona) dingy 
oases bearing witness of the worker’s dirty hands ; 
they were such pretty hands, too, that it was a 
shame they should ever be dirty; and she had 
bunch of flabby, faded flowers, sheltered by a grea 
fan-like shield of newspaper; and she had a smell 
ing bottle, which she sniffed at perpetually, though 
she had no need of any such restorative, being a 
fresh and bright from first to last as the sea breezes 
themselves, and as little subject to any marine 
malady as the Lurleis whose waving locks could 
scarcely have been brighter than her own. 
I think, if the feminine voyagers on board the 
Empress were cruel to this solitary young traveller 
in not making themselves friendly with her in her 
loneliness, the unkindness must be put down very 
much to that unchristian frame of mind in which 
people who are seasick are apt to regard those who 
are not. This bouncing, bright-faced girl seeme 
to have little need of kindness from the miserahl 
sufferers around her; so she was left to wande 
about the deck, now reading three pages of he 
novel, now doing half-a-dogen stitches of her work, 
now talking to the man at the wheel in spite of all 
injunctions to the contrary, now making herself 
acquainted with stray pet dogs; always contented, 
always happy, and no one troubled themselves 
about her. 
It was only now, when they were nearing Dieppe, 
that one of the passengers, an elderly, gray-headed 

















Eleanor on the Dieppe Steamer. 
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Englishman, spoke to her. 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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ENGLAND’S WELCOME TO ALEXANDRA, 
By Alfred Tennyson. 


Sea-Kino’s daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 


Saxon, and Norman, and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 


Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet! 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street! 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 

Scatter the blossom under her feet! 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers! 

Make music, oh, bird, in the new-budded 

bowers! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 

Warble, oh, bugle, and trumpet blare! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers! 

Flames, on the windy headland flare! 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire! 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 

I lash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire, 
Alexandra! 


Sea-King’s daughter as happy as fair, 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 
Bride of the heir of the Kings of the sea, 


Oh, joy to the people, and joy to the throne, | 


Come to us, love us, and make us your own; 
For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 


We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, | 


Alexandra! 








VERWER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 





LioneL could not let the evening go over with- 
out speaking of the great secret. When he and 
Sie Henry were left together in the dining-room, 
he sought the opportunity. It was afforded by a 
remark of Sir Henry’s. 

** After our sojourn in London shall be over, 
I must look out for a residence, and sett!e down. 
Perhap«I «ha)l purchase one. But I must first of 
all ascertain what locality would be agreeable to 
Lucy.” 

“ Sir Henry,” said Lionel, in a low tone, ‘‘Lucy’s 
future resi >nce'is fixed upon—if you will accord 
your pert .ission.” 

Sir Henry Tempest, who was in the act of raising 
his wineglass to his lips, set itduwn again and 
looked at Lionel. 

“IT wont her at Verner’s Pride.” 

It appeared that Sir Henry could not under- 
stand—did not take in the meaning of the words. 

“What did you say ?” he asked. 

**] have loved her for years,” answered Lionel, 
the scarlet spot of emotion rising to his cheeks. 
We—we have known eath other's sentiments for a 
long while. Put I did not intend to speak more 
openly to Lucy untilI had seen you. To-day, 
however, in the sudden excitement of hearing of 
her contemplated departure, I betrayed myself. 
Will you give her to me, Sir Henry ?” 

Sir Henry Tempest locked grave. 

“It cannot have bee~ so very long an attach- 
ment,” he observed. ‘‘ The time since your wife’s 
death can only be counted by mon hs.” 

“True, But the time since I loved Lucy can bo 
counted by years. 1 loved her before I married,” 
he added in a low tone. 

“ Why, then, have married another ?” demanded 
Sir Henry, after a pause. 

“ You may well ask it, Sir Henry,” he replied, 
the ypright line in his brow showing out just then 
all too deep and plain. “I engaged myself to my 
first wife in an unguarded moment: as soon as the 
word was spoken I became aware that she was less 
dear to me than Lucy. I might have retracted; 
but the retraction would have left a stain on my 
honor that could never be effaced. I am not the 
first man who has paid by years of penitence fora 
word spoken in the heat of passion.” 

True enough! Sir Henry simply nodded his 
head in answer. ‘ 

“Yes, I loved Lucy; { married another, loving 
her; I never ceased loving her all throughout my 
married life. And I had to beat down my feelings, 
to suppress and hide them in the best manner tuat 
I could.” 

“ And Lucy ?” involuntarily uttered Sir Henry. 

“Tucy—may I dare to say it to you ?—loved 
me,” Le answered, his breath coming fast. ‘I 
believe from my very heart that she loved me in 
that early time as deeply perhaps as I loved her. 
I have never exchanged a word with her upon the 
point; but I cannot conceal from myself that it 
was the unhappy fact.” 

* Did you kuow it at the time 7?” 


“No!” he anewered, raising his hand to his , 


brow, on which the drops weré gathering. ‘I did 
not suspect it until it was too late, until | was 
married. She was so childlike.” 

Sir Henry Tempest sat in silence, probably re- 
volving the information. 

“If you had known it—what then ?” 

“ Do not ask me,” replied Lionel, his bewailing 
tone strangely full of pain. ‘1 cannot tell what I 
should have done. It would have been Lucy—love 
—versus henor. And a Verner never sacrificed 
honor yet. And yet—it seems to me that I sacri- 
ficed honor in the course I took. Let the questicn 

rop, Sir Henry. It isatime I cannot bear to 
recur to.” 

“TI will deal candidly with you,” said Six Henry. 

In the o'd days it was a favorite prvject of mine 
and your father’s that our families should become 


connected by the union of our children—you and 

Lucy. We only spoke of it to each other, saying 

nothing to our wives; they might have set tu work, 

women fashion, and urged it on by plotting and 
planning: we were content to let events take their 
course, and to welcome the fruition, should it 
come. Nearly the last words Sir Lionel said tome 
when he was dying of his wound were that he 
should not live to see the marriage, but he hoped I 
might. Years afterwards, when Lucy was placed 
with Lady Verner—I knew no other friend in Eu- 
rope to whom [I would entrust her—her letters to 
me were filled with Lionel Verner. ‘Lionel was 
so kind to her.’ ‘Everybody liked Lionel.’ In 
one shape or other you were sure to be the theme. 
‘ I heard how you lost the estate; of your coming ‘to 
stay at Lady Verner’s; of a long illness you had 
there; of your regaining the estate through the 
death of the Massingbirds; and—next—of your 
marriage to Frederick Massingbird’s widow. From 
, that time Lucy said less; in fact, her letters were 
nearly silent as to you; and, for myself, I never 
| gave another thought to the subject. Your pre- 
j sent communication has taken me entirely by sur- 
| prise.” 
| But you will give her to me ?” 
| “You tell me that her heart is engaged in this, 
| as well as yours?” resumed Sir Henry. 
** Yes,” he answered, “her heart is bound up in 
me; I may almost say her life. If ever love served 
| Out its apprenticeship, Sir Henry, ours has. It is 
| stronger than time and change.” 
| Well—I suppose you must have her,”’ conceded 
Sir Henry. ‘ But for your own marriage, I should 
, have louked on this as a natural result. What 
about the revenues of Verner’s Pride ?” 
| “TI am in debt,” freely acknowledged Lionel. 
“In my wife’s time we spent too much, and out- 
| ran our means. Part of my income for three or 
, four years must be set apart to pay it off.” 
| ‘Whoever takes Lucy tukes thirty thousand, 
' pounds on her wedding-day,” quietly remarked 
Sir Henry Tempest. 
| The words quite startled Lionel. ‘‘ Thirty thou- 
| sand pounds!” he repeated mechanically. 
| “Thirty thousand pounds. Did you think I 
should waste all my best years in Iudia, Lionel, and 
save up nothing for my only child ?” 

**T never thought about it,” was Lionel’s answer. 
“Or, if I ever did think, I suppose I judged by my 
father. He saved no money.” 

“He had not the opportunity that I have had; 
and he died early. The appointment I held out 
there has been a lucrative one. Taat will be the 
amount of Liicy’s fortune.” 

‘*T am glad I did not know it!” heartily affirmed 
Lionel. 

‘It might have made the winning her more diffi- 
cult, I suppose you thiuk ?” 

“Not the winning her,” was Lionel’s answer, 
the self-conscious smile again on his lips. ‘'The 
winning your consent, Sir Henry.” 

‘* It has not been so hard a task, either,” quaintly 
remarked Sir Nenry, as he rose. “ I am giving her 
to you, understand, for your father’s suke. In the 
trust that you are the same honorably good man, 
standing well before the world and Heaven, that he 
was. Unless your looks belie you, you are not de- 
generate.” 

Lionel stood before him almost too agitated to 
speak. Sir Henry stopped him, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder. 

‘No thanks, Lionel. Gratitude! You can pay 

that to Lucy after she shall be your wife.’’ 
| They went together into the drawiogroom, arm- 
in-arm. Sir Henry advanced straight to his daugh- 
ter. 

‘*What am I to say to you, Lucy? He has been 
talking secrets.” 
| She looked up likea startled fawn. Buta glimpse 
| at Lionel’s face reassured her, bringing the roses 

into her cheeks. Lady Verner, wondering, gazed 
| at them in amazement, and Lucy hid her hot cheeks 
| on her father’s breast. 





| We have had many fine days in this history, but 
‘never a finer one gladdened Deerham than the last 
' that has to be r corded, ere its scene in these p:ges 
| shall close. It was one of those rare lovely days 
_ that now and then do come to us in autumn. The 
air was clear, the sky bri,ht, the sun hot as in sum- 
mer, the grass yreen almost asin spring. It was 
| evidently a day of rejoicing. Deerh»m, since the 
afternoon, seemed to be taking a holiday, and as 
| the sun began to get lower in the heavens, groups 
in their best attire were wending their way towards 
| Verner’s Pride. 
| There was the centre of attraction. A féte—or 
whatever you might please to call it, where a great 
' deal of feasting is going on—was about to be held 
on no mean scale. Innumerable tables, some 
large, some small, were set out in different parts 
of the grounds, their white cloths iotimating that 
they were to be laden with good cheer. Tynn and 
his satellites bustled about, and believed they had 
never had such a day of work before. 

A day of pleasu:e also, unexampled in their lives, 
| for their master, Lionel Verner, was about to brin_, 
| bome his bride. 

This was to be Master Cheese’s last appearance 
on any scene—so far as Deerham was concerned. 
The following day he would quit Jan for goud; and 
| that gentleman's new assistant, a quilified prac- 

titioner, had arrived, and was present. Somewhat 
, different arrangements from what had been origin- 
| ally contemplated were about to be entere< on as 
regarded Jan. The Miss Wests had found their 
| school prosper so well during the half year t had 
| been established, that they were desirous of tiking 
| the house entirely on their own hands. They :om- 
| manded the goodwill and respect of Deerhan if 
' their father did not. Possibly it was becaus: he 
| did not, and that their position was sympathsed 
| with and commiserated, that their scheme of dong 
‘ something to place themselves independent of hin 

obtained so large a share of p tronage. Easy Jin 
' acquiesced; Lionel thought it the best thing in ¢l’ 





ways; and Jan began to look out fer another home. 
But Jan seemed to waver in the fixing upon one. 
First, he had thought of | dgings; next he went to 
see a small, pretty new house that had just been 
built close to the Miss Wests. “It is too small for 
you, Mr. Jan,” had observed Miss Deborah. “It 
wi'l hold me and my assistan', and the boy, and a 
cook, and the surgery,” answered Jun. “And 
that’s all I want.” 

Neither the lodgings however, nor the stnall house 
had been taken; and no v it was rumored that Jan’s 
plans were changed again. The report was that 
the surgery was to remain where it was, and that 
the assistant, a gentleman of rather mature age, 
would remain with it, occupyitfg Jan’s bedroom— 
which had been renovated after the expiosion of 
Master Cheese—and taking his meals with the 
Miss Wests. Jan meanwhile had been about that 
tasty mansion called Belvedere House, which was 
situated midway between his old residence and 
Deerham Court. Deerham’s curiosity was uncom- 
monly excited upon the point. What in the name 
of improbability could plain Jan Verner want with 
a fine place like that? He’d have to keep five or 
six servants, if he went there. The most feasible 
surmise that could be arrived at was, that Jan was 
about to establish 2 madhouse—as Deerham was in 
tae habit of phrasing a receptacle fur insane 
patients—of the private, genteel order. 

Lionel and his bride were expected momentarily, 
and the company of all grades formed themselves 
into groups a~ they awaited them. They had been 
married in London some ten days ago, where Sir 
Henry Tempest had remained after quitting Deer- 
ham with Lucy. Sir Henry was now on a visit to 
Sir Edmund Hautley and Decime ; he was looking 
out for a suitable residence in the neighborhood, 
where he meant to settle. This gathering at Ver- 
ner’s Pride to welcome Lionel had been a thought 
of Sir Henry’s and old Mr. Bitterworth’s. “ Why 
not give the poor an afternoon’s holiday for once ?” 
cried Sir Henry. “I will repay them the wages 
they must lose in taking it.” And so—here was 
the gathering, and Tynn had carried out his orders 
for the supply of plenty to eat and drink. 

They formed in groups, listening for the return 
of the carriage which had one in state to the rail- 
way station to receive them. All, save Master 
Cheese. He walked about somewhat disconsolately, 
thinkiog the proceedings rather slow. In his wan- 
derings he came upon Tynn placing good things 
upon one of the t: bles which was laid in an alcove, 

It was turning slowly into the grounds—the blue 
and silver carriage of the Verners, its four horses 
prancing under their studded harness. Lionel and 
his wife of a few days descended from it, when 
they found themselves in the m‘dst of this unex- 
pected: crowd. They hid cause, those serfs, to 
shout out a welcome to their lord; for never again 
would they live in a degrading position if he ceuld 
help it. The virious improvements for their wel- 
fare, which he had so persistently and hopefully 
planned, were not only begun, but nearly ended. 

Sir Henry clasped Lucy’s sweet face to his own 
bronzed one, pushing back her white bonnet to 
take his kiss from it. Then followed Lady Verner, 
then Decima, then Mary Elmsley. Lucy shook 
herself free, and laughed. 

“TI don’t like so many kisses all at once,” said 
she. 

Lionel was everywhere. Shaking hands with 
old Mr. Bitterworth, with the Miss Wests, with 
Sir Edmund Hautley, with Lord Garle, with the 
Countess of Elmsley, with all that came in his 
way. Next he looked round upon a poorer class; 
and the first hand taken in his was Robin Frost’s. 
By-and-bye he encountered Jan. 

** Jan, I feel truly glad at the news sent to u= a 
day or two ago!” he exblaimed!” pressimg his bro- 
ther’s arm. “ I always feared you would not marry. 
L never thought you would marry one so desirable 
as Mary Elmsley.” 

**I don’t think I’d have had anybody else,” an- 
swered Jan. ‘I like her—al ways did like her, and 
if she has taken a fancy to me, and doesn't mind 
putting up with a husband that’s called out at all 
hours, why—it’s all right.” 

** You will not give up your profession, Jan ?” 

“Give up my profession?” asked Jan, in sur- 
prise, staring with all his eyes at Lionel. ‘‘ What 
should I do that for ?” 

“When Mary shall be Lady Mary Verner, she 
may be for wishing it.” 

“No, she won’t,” answered Jan. “She knows 
her wishing it would be of no use. She marries 
my profession as much as she m:rries me. It is 
all settled. Lord Elmsley makes it a point that I 
take my degree, and I don’t mind dving that to 
please him. I shall be a hardworking doctor al- 
ways, and Mary knows it.” 

“Have you taken Belvedere House ?” 

“LT intend to take it. Mary likes it, and I can 
afford it, with her income jvined to mine, If she 
is a lady, she’s not a fine one,” added Jan, “‘ and I 
shall be just as quiet and comfortable as I have 
been iu the old p'ace. She says she'll see to the 
housekeeping and to my shirts, and——” 

Jan stepped. They had come up with Lady 
Verner and Lady Mary Elmsiey. Lionel spoke 
laughingly. 

“* So Jan is appreciated at last!” 

Lady Verner lifted her hands with a deprecatory 
movement. 

“It took me three whole days before I would 
believe it,” she gravely said. ‘*‘ Even now, there 
are times when I think Mary must be playing with 
him.” 

Lady Mary shook her head with a blush and a 
smile. Lionel took her on his arm, and walked 
away witn her. 

“You cannot think how happy it has made me 
and Lucy. We never thought Jan was, or could 
be, appreciated.” 

“He was, hy me. He is worth—shall I tell it 
you, Lionel ?—more than all the rest of Deerham 
put together—yourseif inclnded.” 





“T will indorse the assertion,” answered Lione} 
“‘T am glad you are going to have him.” 

**I would have had him, had he asked me, years 
ago,” cand dly avowed Lady Mary. 

“I was inquiring of Jan whether you would not 
want him to give up his profession. He was half 
offenied with me for suzgesting it.” 

“If Jan could ever be the one to lead an idle, 
useless life, I thiuk half my love for him would die 
out,” was her warm answer. ‘It was Jan’s prac- 
tical industry, his way of always doing the right in 
straightforward simplicity, that I believe first won 
me to like him. This world was made to work in, 
and the next for rest—as [ look upon it, Lionel. I 
shall be prouder of being Jan Verner the surgeon’s 
wife than I should be hud I married a duke’s eldest 
son.” 

“ He is to take his degree, he says.” 

“TI believe so; but he will practice generally all 
the same—just as he does now. Not that I care 
that he should becoine Dr. Verner; it is papa.” 


The sun had sunk in the west when Verner’s 
Pride was left in quiet; the gratified feasters, 
Master Cheese included, having wended their way 
home. Lionel was with his wife at the window of 
her dressing-room, where he had formerly stood 
with Sibylla. The rosy hue of the sky played upon 
Lucy's face. Lionel watched it as he stood with 
his arm round her. Lifting her eyes suddenly, she 
saw how grave he looked, as they were bent upon 
her. 

** What are you thinking of, Lionel ?” 

“Of you, ny darling. S:anding with you here 
in our own home, feeling that you are mine at 
last; that nothing save the hand of death can part 
us, I can scarcely yet believe in my great happi- 
ness.” 

Lucy raised her hand, and drew his face down to 
hers. 

“I can,” she whispered. “It is very real.” 

“ Ay, yes! itis real,” he said, his tone one of 
almost painful intensity. ‘‘ God be thanked! But 
we waited. Lucy, how we waited for it!” 


THE END. 





DRESSING WITH TASTE. 


It is strange that, with all the time Ame- 
rican women bestow upon Gress, so few know how 
.to prepire a simple woilet wiih taste. ‘I'o be weil 
dresset means, with most, to wear rich material, 
made up in gorgeous style, and with all the usual ac- 
cessuries Of lave and jewellery, to add to the inognifi- 
cence of the general ifect, Ni ver was a greater inis- 
take. To be w.1l dressed is only to have attire suiticd 
to time, place and cir-umst cnces, made in a becoming 
manner. ‘This «ttire muy be a shilling culivo or a 
rich silk, ano yet inv eithor if it is adapted ty the con- 
dit ons we have mentioned, a woman may be suid to 
be well dressed. 

Where household duties have to be performed, and 
the cure of children devolves partly upou the mis- 
tress of the house, a neat drers titted gracefully to the 
tigure is much better fur morning wear than the faded 
remains of a more prete..tious costume. Nothing 
looks mvre forlorn thin to seé a would-ve lady per- 
forming household offices, of not the most refined 
character, iu an old torn or dirty silk dress, or a 
soiled and driggled aud open wrapper. One of the 
secrets of dresring well is to dress appropriately, w- 
other to be cureful of the detuils, the minutiz o: the 
toilette. 

‘Thorough personal cleanliness, glossy, well-brush- 
ed buir, neat shoes und siuocwiuys, are as esscutiul to 
yood personal ap ce as the material aud tushion 
0° the dress. Ivdeed, a lady who is particular in 
these mioor matters can haidly ever be said tv be ill- 
dressed, us this delicate relinemenut will not only 
excuse faults, but vaturally show itself in the good 
taste which will guide her selection, no matter how 
small the cost may be, 

S.me persons have an extreme horror of being 
“caught,” »s8 they call it, in a morning dress. Why 
they should be so sensitive oa this puiut it ie difficult 
tosay. If it is clew, and adapted to the work in 
which they are eng ged, there is no shame in wear- 
ing; and above all, it ought to be remembered that no 
attire is good eavugh tur the fumily whichis rot good 
enough for mere acquuintances, who may chance to 
favor you with their society. It is much bettcr to be 
caught ina plain morning dress than to be caught 
very much overdressed, as some unlucky jinvividuals 
are atasmall evening party. Iu vue case there is 
real cause for mortification, in tise otuer there is 
none. Mothers should curefully press this le-son 
upon their daughters, Many a youvg lady has lost 
an eligible match through the discovery that the belle 
of the evening was the slatiern of the morning, und 
that she more atteution to the number of her 
flounces than the cleauliness of her person, more care 
on the brilliancy of her head-dress . the condition 
of her hair. 








Lace.—The Brussels manufacture requires 
to be mad. in dark, dump vellars. One sees the poor, 
sallow girls emerge at dusk, with fevered hands, 
flushed chevks und hectic cough, into the cutting 
winds of the Brussels streets, having earned a fraue 
anda half a day, with some feeling of remorse to 
think that you'h and life should be sacrificed to the 
mere manufacture of a luxury. Perhaps one of the 
reasons which makes Brussels lace so expensive is, 
that apirt from the materi«l and the time, it costs 
yearly no small amouut of humen life. Honiton, 2 
tex: ure so like Brussels as scarcely to be distinguished 
from it, is made in England—in Devonshire originully, 
of course at the viliage (rom which it takes its name; 
but since it has been 80 extensively in demand, almost 
all the towns of Devonshire have produced it. Bog: 
land, too, produces iis Buckinghamshire aud Bedford- 
shire lace; which has a certain value, is dur.ble und 
pretty, but not paid at al! in proportion to the time 
and trouble ic takes in making. The process of making 
lace is not gener:lJy known. It is briefly this: 4 
lirge cushion stuffea with straw—or rather bulster, 
ior it has that form—ia cureiully covered with a ican 
liven cloth; on this the pattern meant to be made i6 
placed, pricked on a parchment, then by means of pins, 
bobbinx, or long spools haviog fine thread on them, 
are attached, and the 1 ice-maker beyios her operations 
—workiog with these bobbius, aud putting a pia iu at 
every stitch, which forms the zroun:! work of the luce. 
A g0od lace-muker in England, working from 10 to 12 
hours, may make a ou. four pence per day. Bsides 
these, which are real larvs, Eoylend has produced 
from her looms of Nottingh«mshire imitations of 
every kind of sace ever made—all in great perfection, 
and 80 cheap as to have done great injury to the real 
article—-olidity having been the ouly quality the 
loom could not imitate. Ireland, too, has produ 
her Limerick lace, which is net, embroidered with 
flowers-a most elegant texture, and which for fiounces, 
votil it is wa . produese the effect of Brurscls 
lace. Lace dresses of the Limerick texture are much 
worn in England. They sre very beautiful ; — 
for the idea (and how much there is in an idea, fashion 
only knows), look full as well as Brussels. 


A Boozy fellow was observed the other 
day dri.ing a pig, holding on to its tuil, and when 
asked what be was doing, replied that he was study- 





iug ge-hography. 
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peasONS WHY EVERY LADY SHOULD TAKE | 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY'S MAGAZINE AND GA-| 
ZETTE OF FASHION. 


_—Bocause it is the earliest chronicler | 

iste = latest Parisian Fashions. ! 
- established Agents in Paris, 

o4--tt bend Berlin, who forwurd by every steamer | 
the latest novelties, inadvance of their publication 
in those cities, exclusively for this Magazine. 
Having the Largest Engraving Hs 

age le | in this country, the Publisher pos- 
cesses unequalled facilities for rapidly reproducing 
Fashion Plates for thig Magazine. 


The Colored Steel Fashion Plate 

nile the size of the largest plate published 

in any other Magazine. It cons: quently contains 
twice the number of Models for Dresses, 


—Thi No. of Frank Leslie’s 
6th Thig Mey contains 114 Fashion Plates, 
besides the Colored Steel Plate, whi.h is a larger 
number than is published in the other Ameri- 
can Magazines combined. 


6th.—It also contains a Mammoth Four 


Page Engraving or Life Picture of Twenty-seven 
Leaders of Fashion of the French Court. 


—Desides the Fashions, a large space | 

oe” devoted to useful and mre be Needle. ork, 

Braiding, Patterns, choice literary mattc., in- 
cludiag INustrated Tales, Biographies, etc. 


.-This Magazine is published in Ad- 
Ota eer il otters. aud on'be had at ail Book- 
sellers and News Agents. 


The M-y number of FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S 
MAGAZINE will be issued in a beautiful Illumiuated 
Cover, and will be for sale—price 25 cents—on the 7th ; 
day of April, Ladies, to insure an early copy, should 
order it at once at any Bookstore or News Depot in 
the United States and Canada, 

GIVEN AWAY.—The last New Novel, “ Aurora 
Floyd; or, the Banker’s Daughter,” by Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” con- 
tainivg 390 small octavo pages, reautifully printed on 
fine white paper, with an illustration by one of our 
best Artists—mailed free to any ae forwn: ding 
$3 for oe year’s subscription to FRANK LESLIE’s 
LADY’Ss MAGAZINE, 

Address 


FRANK LESLIE, N. 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED 10 SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY 
AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, GHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 

ETC 


Worth $500,000, 


To be svld for Gre Dollar each, without regard 
to value, and not to be paia for tiil you know you 
aretoyet. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $!, and at the same , 
time get our Circular containing full list ond particu- : 
lars, also terms to Agents, which ‘we want in every 
Regiment and Town iu the country. 

J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 














HUGHES, of No. 16 Nassau Street, New York, col- 
lect Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Pay, Bounty, etc. Procure 
Peasiuns for disabied Soldiers, and advance moncy | 
on approved claims, 391-3 
The Phrenological Journal, 
For APRIL, cortains Portraits and Characters of | 
Mr. Cus. W. STAFFORD—inventor of the projectile | 
—the Kev, ALKXANDEK CLARK, the P yet and Preach- 
er, KTHNOLOGY of the NEGRO, the Saxun, 
Norse and Dane. How to TaLK LANGUAGE, ite 
functions and cultivation, Memory. A Scotch 
ge to Euro ART and ArTists—Hidden 
Life, Revealed by tenet ge ANATOMY of the 
BratN—Spiritual, Intellectual and =ocial Organe— 
Born Again. PHYSIOGNOMY—the “ CAIN ”—it# Lan- 
puge, Love, Economy, cic. HUMAN PERFECTION, 
vy a Clergvyman—Ho wv Attained, in the April 
PHRENOLOGICAL JiuURNAL—|0c. or $1 a year. 
3930 M41 FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


“ BURDEA!” 

And will you have them? A Grecian preparstion 
which will cause Whiskers and Moustaches to iw 
heavy it ONE MONTH; Only 50 cents, sent prepaid on 
receipt of price 

Acdresg Box 65, East Brookfield; Mass, 





Where is my Boy, to-night ?—When this 
Cruel War is overe-Kineaten Comiug—Who will care 
for Mother now? New Piano Songs, 25 cents e«ch. 
Dime Violin Books, Nox. 17 and 18, * Caledonia,” 
#0 Violin tunes, 50c,; ‘* Hibernia,’ 200 Violin tunes, 
0e.; mailed, postpaid. FRED. BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


a a | 

Musicians Omnibus, 70 pieces of Music, 40 
Sets of Quadrilles and 10) Contra and Fancy Dances, 
Wthcalls and figures; 100 Orera Airs; 100 Scotch 








Airs: 100 Irish Airs; Polkas Schottisches, Mazourk- 
4}, Waltzes, Marches, Quicke'®pa, Songs, etc., for the 
xiolin Flute, Cornet, Fife, Clarionet, Flageolct, ete. | 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1. Address 


| 

BOSTON DRUM FACTORY, 

. 61 Court Street, Boston. | 
EutAs HowsE, Agent. | 





Wodding, Invitation and Professional Cards, &c., 
= cuted in the beat atyle, by § MAROT, Engraver, 
fdeg taut St., Phila, Samples sent through mail, | 

esirel, upon receipt of stamp. 


LAN ORY TH’s 
(WARRANTED) 


SE HD S&S 





Have been before the American People for nearly | NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM AND 
GENER 


THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY, 


and daily grow in popular favor. 
They will speak their own praise wherever planted. 


LANDRETH’S RURAL REGISTER AND AL- 
ANAC, 1863, is maiied, without charge, to all 
‘*plionts, DAVID LANDRETH * SON, 

4 Philadelphia, Penn. 


j 
| 
| 


| Mackenzie's Patent Cantering Horses 


| I have suffered for the past years from Chronic 


| to — joy, as I have, permanent relief from years of 
| Pp . 
| 
| 


- York 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Pay.—COLLINS & | 


po 
| BROWN & CO., 74 Bleecker, New York. 


| And for sale by respectable Druggists everywhere. 


$75 


A cheap sees | 


meatal a 


delphia, 


have one. 
for particulars, J.W.FORTUNE, 102 Centre-st., N.Y 


eve 


Sold at all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Street, 


S16. WATCHES. $16 


| _ Ladies’ Watches. A fine heavy ‘sold Plate Patent 
! Lever Silver sfenting Cate * atch, equal to solid 18 k 


| Gold Watches in arance. Send 
for a Circular. J. L. FERGUSON 
3810 208 Broudway, N.Y. 






reo JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


| AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
| July 11th, 1862, 


| DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation ior food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the compe. ition of all 
promicent manufacturers of “Corn Starch” and 
dx Corn Maizena Flour” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a singie fault. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, eic., without isinglass, with a 
few or no eggs, at a coet astonishing the most econ- 
omical, A siight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
atly improves Bread a.d Cake. Itis also excel- 

ent for thickening sw: et sauces, gravies for fish and 
met, soups, etc. For Icecreim nothing can compre 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, etc. 

Put up in 1 pound packages, under the trade mark 
“* Msizena.” and with directions for use. 

A most delicious article of food for children and in- 
valid- of all ages 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere, 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L I. 





495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





TIFFANY & Co., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, New YorK. 
Howse In Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


Run rapidly over the 
round pro 0 
fie weight. of the 
rider. The most de- 
lightful eut-door ex. 
ercixe that could be 
devised for Boys and 


WM. DURYHA, General Agent. 





Woman’s Rights!— Every lady can have 


Girls. Send for an 
llustrated Circular. | BeautTieuL WAVY HAIR by using “Ivyin’s Patent 
Sold by H.ir Crimpers.” For sale everywhere. Manufac- 
tured nnd sold wholesale only, by the Putentee, 
= .TEPH. W. SMITH, | E. (VINS, Sixth Street and Columbia Avenue, Phila, 
498 Broadway. 002-408 











Something which Everybody should 


- 4 ave !—A never-failing triend to the possessor at 

The Co ons and Experience ox 10me or abruad, a source by which much money can 

an Invalid. a 2 eel = iw = oe giving un- 

; ounded stiefuction to ° e entire business 

UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning | with {ull instructious, will be forwarded to any a1. 

and a cAution to young men who suffer from dress (postpaid), on receipt of the emall sum of 20 cts. 

Nervous Debility, Prematuré Decay, &c.; supplying Address E. H. GALLAWAY, Agent, 

b= ——— pany od Ey By one who . Raritan, Somerset Co., N. J. 

cured himeelf, 2! ng pu at expense N. B.—No humbug or book agency. 3 
through medical’ imposition and quater. By in- oS _ 





closing » postpaid addressed envelope, Single Conies 
may be had of theauthor, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq.; ford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 82 


Choice Photographs of GEN. TOM THUMB AND 
LADY in group, or of any other Distinguished Per- 
sonage, at 5ceutsvach. Send foraCircular. Agents 
and the Trade supplied. G. W. TOMLINSON, 
Boston, Muss. 


66 Psychomancy-”—How either sex may fas- 
cinste and gain the love, confidence, affection and good 
will of any person they choose, instant.y. This simple 
uiremeovt all can possess, se‘uring certain 
success in love, marriage, &c., free by mail, for 25 cte , 
together with a guide to the unmarried of both sexes 
—an extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 
tion; over 100,000 copies already sold. ‘ddrees T. 
WILTIAM & CO., Publishers, box 2,300, Phila- 





From $3 to $5 per Day.—A lo al Agent 
wanted in very Town und County throughout the 
Un:ted States and Canadas Business honorable, 
ensy and att.active. Article quick of s:le to Citizen 
or Soldier. Necessary in every family. Full par- 
ticulars seat on receipt of stainn for return postage. 

Address C. MUNRO BROWN & 0O., 
74 Bleecker Street, New York. 





*‘ Moustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Hunting, S ishing and many other GREAT SECKETs, 
allin the BOOK OF WONDERS. 8,090 sold. 10th 
Ed. Price only 20 cts. 8ior$i. Mailed free. 
Address C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Gillies’ Old Plantation Coffee, 25 Cts. 


PER POUND.--To ali lovers of fine-flavored Coffee 
we offer a supericr beverage to any heretofore sold 
in this market, It is superior to Coffees capelly sold, 
such as Java, Maracaibo, Mocha, etc, Hotels, Private 
Families, Boarding-houses, Restaurants, etc., will 
find the Old Plantation Coffee to contain a perfect 
uniformity of strength and flavor. Put upin 1 pound 
packages, 60 pounds in a case, with full d rections for 
use. For sale by Grocers generally. Price 25 cents 
per pound. Liber! “iscount to the trade. 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BRO., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
390-490 233, 235 and 237 Washington St., N. Y. 


“CASH !—Cash paid for old NEWSPAPERS, 


Something New: 
Every Maa will want one. Every Family should 
Every Person must get one. Agents rend 





Rheumatism—wWwho has It? 


Messrs. METTAM & C').—I cannot express what 


Rheamatism, nothing seem’ng to reach mv case until 
I tried one pair of your ELECTRO GALVANIC 
INSOLES, and after a short time effectually cured me, 
I hope those who are afflicted will try them, and find 


Y, 121 East 22d St. 


PETER CONNOLL 
des Broadway, New 


Price $! ; per mail $1 26. Office 
. Send for Circular. 





Greatest Invention of the Age- 


60 MONTH can be made by atrifling omy. 
No utensils required except those found 
hou-ehold. Profits 100 per cent. mand, 


| 8teple as flour. Full particulars sent on receipt of |} PAMPHLETS. BOOS and Store Papers, RAG3, 
| stamp for return poxtage, Address C, MUNRO | ROPE, BAGGING, COTTON anf all kinds of paper 


stock, at 40 West ceeataey, \! 
000 CHARLES MAUR & CO, 


SOMETHING NEW 


AGENTS WANTED! For Circulars and terms in- 


MILLERS¢5 O-HAIR DYE 


ot” 





Cheapest, best, and most permanent in use. 





beautifully iliustrmed little volume, containin 
formativn ef interest and value to every one, which 
can be had gratis by enclosing a 3c. stamp to 


Hold Fast that which is Good. 


close stamp RICE & CO.,83 Nassau S8t., N. Y., and 
Chicago, Lilinois. 0000 


ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT VARRISH’S SHIRT STORE, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


The Household Treasure is the title + a 
n- 





p 
Post-Office. 


Box #49, Baliimore 


Made to measure at the lowest possibie prices 
and fit guaranteed. 
aa Family Supply sore Of Hocoms, Collars and 
Wristpands, for 8 maxing. 366-9)0 


FINELE & LYON 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Produce the best Family Sewing Machine in use— 


Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair. 
= — Hair Dye®best in the World, 

Bogle’s Balm of C rea cures Tan and Pimples. 
aa Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. 

. W. BOGLE, 202 Washington 8t., Boston 





See page 45 in this paper for Miss Braddon’s 
New Romance. 


Address, with 3c. stamp, 
N, L. TRIVERTON, Salem, Mass, 





readily understood without instructiou—vertain of 
stitch on every kind of fabric——adapted to wide range 
of work wi'hout change or adjustment—needle 
straight—tension positivc—aod no taking apart ma- 
chine to clean or vil. 

These are peculiar facts, and will determine the 
choice of every purchaser having the opportunity of 
koowing them. . 

Please call and examine, or send for a Circular. 
Agents wante 

0000 


A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in eve 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to se 
Sewine Machioes Address, 
. MADISUN, Alfred, Maine. 





dd. 
OFFICE, No. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


MIUSICAL BOXDS. 
Fy ben | 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles aud sizes, 


To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes-— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and irregular expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 





to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. with American Melodies, Operas, 

Hence, on the receipt of an addrersed — & he Dances, etc., and varying in price 

will send (irve) a copy of the prescription used. Di- from $2.00 to $250.90. 

rect to Dr. Joun M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton Street, M. J. PAILLARD, 

Brooklyn, New York. 384-95 Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 030 











Price $12.—A Week’s Washing may be done in 
t+o hours without Soaking, Rubbing or Boiling, b 
JOHNSON’S UNION WASHING 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Established in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE ALBION, 


in use. Call and see !t in operation at our Depot, 457 
AL LITERATURZ road N.Y. J. JOHNSON & CO. 
. By B We have just completed a smaller size, price 
8 CeNTS PER Copr,. 0000 


PRICE $4 PER ANNUM; 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman St., N. Y. 

P. S.— ‘ingle Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Everavinge, 33; halfozen or more. $2 per Copy. 
Sent, postpeid, to any address in the United States. 


$8, for Nursery Washing. 





Price $8.— Johnson's Union Clothes 
WRINGER, with G.lvwized Iron Frames ard Cogs 
is the best, the most suaple and the most duravle in 
existence, ond fits any tub or box 
exleemers TOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. ¥. 





WHOLESALE DEPOT, 164 FULTON STREET. | 


‘ 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. | 


le in construction—durable in a!! its parte— | 


MACHINE, | 
which is universally admitted to be the most perfect | 








50,000 AGENTS WANTED 
RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 


BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 


Worth $100,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be pxid for till you know 
what you are to get. 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
_ each one can have, are first put into envelopes and 
sealed; and when ordered, are taken out wi'ith- 
out re; to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all 
efair chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will 
see what you can have, and then it is at your option to 
send one dollar and take the article or not. 
In all transactions by mail we shall charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, paying postage, and doin 
| the business, 25 cts. each, which must be inclose 
| when the Certificate is sent for. Five Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $10, and one hundred for $15. 
AGENTs.—Those acting a8 Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided 
their remittance amvuunts to $1. Ageuts wil collect 
25 cts. for every Certificate and remit ‘5 cts to us, 
either in cash or post ee With the Certiticate 
, will be sent a Circular giving full instructions to 
| Agents, Address 


8S. M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. 






































































BSeo—A Speculation—on the outside page. 000 





| The Cheapest Jewellery House in the World. Cir- 
culars sent free. Address J, A, SALISBURY. 
Agent, Providence, R. I. 382-940 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


LL Articles for Se4iers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, 
Newberve, Port Royal,*: 1 all other places, should 
be sent, at half rates, by HABNDEN’S EXPRESS 
No. 74 Broadway, Satlers charged low rates. 000 





Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, “ The Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 186 
pages. Muiled everywhere in sealed envelopes, oa 
receipt of 25 cents (stamps). Address 58 White St., 
New York. 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Offers unusual edvantages ia situation, easy of access, 
and free from injurious influences. 
MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE 
STRICT BUT KIND, 

A feature of the School. 


ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 
Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 





384-435 
The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. ST@NE, Physician to 
the froy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous oy Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids the mysterious and hidden causes 
for ye pe Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

4&@- Fai) not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address , 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


ee to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat an 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 391 401 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 
M 


Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily io 

six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 

siain or injury to the skin, Price ¢i—sent by mail, 
post ay & = 





h 
address on receipt of an order, 
AM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 


A really Valuable Mic @, one that 
a child can use, set free, by mail, on feccipt of 38 cts, 
Address 8. WOODWARD, P. 0. Box 3273, Boston. 


‘MINIATURES ON IVORY, Etc. 


MIR. and MISS WAGNER, 
ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
Opposite Madison Syuare, 





Mm WEDDING CARDS 


| These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at 2. 
| Old Establishment, 802 Broad 
| (Established 1 





EVERDELL’S 
way, cor. Duane St, N. ¥. 
|e For Speciansa by Mall, send tore stampa, 











A PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES.— 
Information furnished. Highest price pald for 
| Doubloone, American Gold and Siiver. 

TAYLOR & CO . Bankers, No, 16 Well St..N. ¥. 
~oo—__—_—_—— — -_- --—-- ee 
MIND YOUR HAIR. 

Rogle’s Hyperion Fluid.. Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’s “lectric Hair Dye...... »-- Best in the World, 
Bogle’s Balm of Cythcria....Cures Tan and Pimples. 

Surpase all others. Cheapest. best and most reli- 
abie. Try! Beconvinced, Sold by all Druggiets. 
awitf W. BOGLE, Boston, 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 





{Apri 11, 1863, 
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A NEW TOY FOR THE RISING GENERATION—DESIGNED BY A WALL STREKT BROKER. 





GOLDEN RULE COFFEE 


AND SPICE MILLS, SELL 


Yo Java Coffee at 34 cents. 
MARICAIBO a “<a 
RIO “ “ a4 “o 
FAVORITE “ “go * 
Golden Rule - "a: * 

In 1 pound Packages. 50 pounds in a Box. 


Also by me barrel or half barrel, loose, or in any 
style of package required at the same prices. 
All of which they guarantee to be superior to any 
coffees offe in the market—at the ree 
prices. Send your order and give it a trial—and if not 
satisfaetory, the Py will be refunded by us or one 
of our Agents. sg@-A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
GROOM BROTHERS & CO., Proprietors and 
Wholesale Grocers, 352 Pearl St. i Square), 
New York City. ° 


TO CONSUMPTIVZS. 

The Rev, Edward A. Wilson continues to mail free 
of charge, to all who desire it, a copy of the prescrip- 
tion by which he was completely cured of that 
dire disease, Consumption. Sufferers with any Throat 
or Lung Affection should obtain the Prescription, 
and try its efficacy at once. Delays are dangerous, 

Address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
303-4040 @ Williamsburg, King’s Co., New York. 


Read Miss Braddon’s New Romance, 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 
In the present number of 
Frank Lestim’s ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


Page 45. 











ADVERTISEMENT. 
Mesers. S. M. WARD & CO.—The very éxplicit 
card of this popular firm should be examined by every 
soldier and officer in the army. The fine stock of 
goods always on hand and censtantly replenished by 
their manufacturing facilities, enable them to fill 
all orders with promptness and dispatch. We have 
personal acquaintance with the firm and would advise 
our readers that all styfes and variety of Jewellery 
and Masonic Emblems, etc., msy be selected here at 
will.— Army and Navy Gazette, March 28, 1863, 
SEE CARD INSIDE. 


° 
AGENTS WANTED 
sell our New Packet, 

“TO M viums PACKET,” 





Contatee Stationery, and a fine Card Portrait 12x12 

of the Lilfipatian couple, suitable fur Albums. Great 
Sadecoment offered. A splendid Pho phic Al- 
bum given with every 100 ets, Send for our Cir- 
feed containing of our Prize and 

Packets. 
MY PORTFOLIO. 

— AND ENVELOPES at v low 068 
for cash EO. 8. HASK &C 

° 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





SPONSALIA MILLINERY ROOMS, 
12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 


MADAME BENEDICT, of Rue de la ving = Paris, 
solicits all who desire novelty and elegance in Milli- 

nery combined with economy, to visit her New 

Branch Establishment at 12 Waverley Place, where a 

and a nk oy is always on view—a 

lor every description of MOURN- 

ING MILLIN ERY ee he jouterie is —_ 

a prominent feature 





STERLING'S AMBROSIA 





TTA aaaaien ema 
TRIUMPH. 
STEINWAY & SONS, Nos. 83 and & Walker 
treet, N. Y., were awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late ternational Exhibition, London. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 


all of the world entered for competition. 
special correspondent of the New York T%mes 


at * Messrs. Sptawer’s endorsement ay Ay. Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to point thar 
that ofany European maker.” poi oe 


This is the best and cheapest Micro- 
- the focal ndjueten general ih ™ It 
requires no stment, eB 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a child can use it. It 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or Pith six beauti- 
ful mounted objects "for $3. og 


HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre 8t., N. 
A liberal discount to the trade, ned 


ee 


Miss Braddon’s New Romance of 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY 
Is commenced in this paper—page 45. 











Army Watches.—A Beautiful Engraved Gold- 
Plated Watch, Lever Cap, small size, Znglish move- 
ae perfect ‘timekeeper. Sent free Ld mail for only 
$7. AB Solid Silver, same as above 
CHAS. P. Mn y on & CO. 
° and 40 Ann St., N. Y. 





“gra THING!” 
SOLDIERS AND AGENTS, send $1 for a sample 
“ the BIG THING BOOK. Ad 
CHAS. A, BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y. 


MOORE'S & POND'S 
CARTRIDGE REVOLVERS! 









J. W. STORRS, Agt., 


256 Broadway. 
SMITH & WESSON crablehing thar right 
the U. 58. 5. Coarts one t S all set Cart. 
ridge Rev , now offer for 


miss . four, fi 
and as fs = ore kad, ear 8. & three length Cartridges. 





Beautifully Dlustrated, 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 
Miss Braddon’s New Romance. See page 
465 of this paper. 


FAIRBANKS’S 


SCALE WAREHOUSE 
R®”AMOVE YD 








FROM No, 189 BROADWAY TO 


No. 252 BROADWAY, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE 
CITY HALL, 





A SPECULATION. 


AGENTS AND SOLDIERS, 


In Camp or Disc coolly 9S per day 
—_— then Games, EW rand wo nion Prize 
‘ackages. Containing ie Fine Writing 
Materials s, Gates Like Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com. 
poueae, 5S Hints, Rece ipts, Fancy and useful articles, 
ifts of Jewellery, etc., etc., worth over $1, for 
only 25 cents. Unique, valuable and us Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army, 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family shoul 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A a a te war- 
ranted as a per, » presented /rée to all 
yee act as Agents. Profits inesones. Sales } —-" 


es in endless variety and at all 
Dy | tt sn Bena x. - —~ 


sores inducements, 
Nassau street, N. Y. 
House in the BR. § 


Circulars 
8. C. HICK ARDS & CO 
Largest and oldest 





PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $80. $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 


Printed Grectione for oe eas eneounnann, abot ye of petess, 
and drawings of different styles of s' 
sent free everywhere. 


FREN' — Army 8 
attte EL HIRTS, $24, $27, $30 


AGENTS WANTED. 


8. BL H,. WARD, from London, No, 387 Broadway, 








‘onth, For particulars, ad- 
with yee) annie i BROS., Boston, Mass, 


See 


wa 





Read Miss Braddon’s New Romance. 
page 45 of this number. 





ee 


SHAKEK 
a ee 


Litt 


SO) \ 


keLANSA 


CHAMBRE 
1le and Het I 
thar the u ual priee 


CIRCULAR, NTAINING peawines 
PRICES, SENT FREE 








NOW READY, 


THE MAY NUMBER OF THE GREAT COMIC 
AND SATIRICAL PAPER OF AMERICA, 


No. 62 of 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 


Full of Comic Illustrations and Political Cartoons. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisier, 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


° 








WEN, Box 





Ladies Must Not Read this Article 


If you want to see the New Styles for 
Spring Bonnets, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles for 
Spring Cloaks, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 


you want to see the New Styles for 
Walking Dresses, 
See Frank Leslie’s Ladv’s Magazine for May, 


you want to see the New Styles for 
Ladies’ Caps, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles for 
Evening Dresses, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May 

you want to see the New Styles for 
Dinner Dresses, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 


you want to see the New Styles for 
Morning Dresses, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May: 


you want to see the New Styles for 
Riding Hats, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May. 


you want to see the New Styles for 
Ladies’ Riding Habits, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Ladies’ Fancy Jackets, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 


you want to see the New Styles of 
<8, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Head-Dresses, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May. 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Summer Waists, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles for 
Childrens’ Dresses, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Aprons, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Chemisette, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Ladies’ Underclothes, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Undersleeves, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May. 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Underskirt, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Babies’ Cloaks, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Babies’ Frocks, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Babies’ Underclothes, 

See Frank Leslie’s sady’s Magazine for May, 

you want to see the New Styles of 
Babies’ Capes, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

If you want New Designs for Needlework, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 

If you want a Pattern to Cut a Dress by, 

See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May. 

In fact, if you want to see the New Styles 

for any article of Ladies’ or Children’s 

Apparel, 
See Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for May, 


If 


If 


If 


If 





In addition to all the above attractions, the May 
number of 


FRANK LBESLIZ’S 
{LADY'S MAGAZINE 
GAZETTE OF FASHION, 


Contains the Stiewtng ® Cr Tales, Biographies, 


Cousin Fairfax ; , beautifully illustrated. 
Lady Caroline Lamb's account of herself. 
The Long Bow. 

Poverty. 

The Crusader—a 


poem. 
The Merino or Spanish Sheep—illustrated. 
The Alpaca Llama—illustrated. 
Diamonds—three illustrations. 

Tried for Life—a very interesting tale. 


Courti: 
Gutta Perches ilivetrated. 


g for Ladies and Children. 
—— Custom in Lower Normandy—three illus 
The Great semmpery Vernons, 
Gigantic Attraction—a tale. 
an III. at Windsor Castle. 


he Shadow Life. 4 
phonso, King of Arragon. 
Boys Out at Nicht. 
John Marchmont’s Legacy—a beautiful novel, 
trated. 
Greatness. 
Morning and pret eHe beautiful engravings. 
Rita 
se Steps and 
The Mistress and Vrong, Bosds 
Noses—a iter out of Lavater. Fan 
Academy for Instruction in the Discipline of the 
in 1711—illustrated. 
The Professor’s Adventure, a tale—illustrated. 
Never Too Late to Learn, 


illus- 





The False ‘ 
of Rats. 
AB of Beads—comic items. 
Useful Household 
Ths Prayer a besurifel gastare. x 
ne LP 
SAINT CATHERI of 


THE COLLEGE OF 


DAUL, M mnneso™ 


